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Reporter ft'e photo 

The Carnegie Library (above) opened 
in downtown Vacaville in 1915. 
Women of the Red Cross (left) pro¬ 
vided relief long before World War I. 


By Richard Ric o /Editor & Publisher 

and adolescence: Tast 


T een years 

ing life, testing values. 

So it has been with young peo¬ 
ple; so it was with a young Vacaville. 

It’s not to say that all factions of the 
rural community were preoccupied 
with the tantalizing fruit of discovery: 
most Vacans were God-fearing, hard- 

__ working peo¬ 
ple dedicated 
to public ser¬ 
vice and 
progress. 

They went 
about per¬ 
forming 
these deeds 
l in a time 
1 that was 
l anything 
1 but easy. 1 
-■* Truly, sim¬ 
pler times meant 
harder times, and they demanded peo¬ 
ple of determination and grit. But like 
a child whose plate was filled with new 
and exciting treats — and few controls 
on what and how much it could eat — 
another segment of Vacaville wasn't 
quite sure what it wanted to be when it 
grew up. The 1910s era found the fledg¬ 
ling city dealing with some old tempta¬ 
tions, and interesting new decisions. 

There was demon rum, and pressure 
groups’ determined fight for prohibi¬ 
tion. There was rampant gambling in 
saloons along Main Street and in the 
Chinese district along Dobbins and 
Kendal streets. 

A poker argument, a drawn pistol; a 
shot in the night. Not a frequent occur¬ 
rence, yet it wasn't unusual either. And 
there were brothels, Despite town 
trustees’ ef forts to bring it under con¬ 
trol, prostitution remained an intermit¬ 
tent activity as late as World War II. 
(See i'een years, Page 9) 


Reporter file photo 


Vacaville’s first 
gasoline-powered 
fire truck was purchased 
in 1916 for $6,000. „ 


Your Home 


Vacav1115 
Museum 


Reporter file photo 

The world was going to war and Vacaville residents were 
joining in the fight. Vacaville’s first registration for the 
draft for World War I (above) lines up In 1917. 

Edwin H. Uhl (left) Is shown in his uniform in 1918. 


Vacavtfie Museum 


The Journey Continues 


Vacaville goes to war 

City residents are among those 
fighting the Hun./ Page 4 

Fruit remains king 

The Vaca Valley fruit industry continues to 
be central to the local economy./ Page 9 

lew home for books 

Five-year effort helps secure a Carnegie 
grant to build a new library./ Page 17 


T he Great War abroad, and great 
challenges at home. Vacaville’s 
second decade of the 20th cen¬ 
tury Is Part Two of The Reporter's 10- 
month look back on the past 100years, 
'I bis special project section will 
be followed next month with a look at 
the yji „ followed by the "Wf in June, 
and so on until our review of the com¬ 


munity’s place in the past century is 
completed in late December Readers 
are encouraged to save each decade 
section and combine them for a con¬ 
cise historical perspective. Additional 
copies, bound in an archival 
I leatherette cover, will be available 
for purchase when the project is 
complete, 


Age of the auto 

The automobile becomes more of 
an Important part of everyday life for 
Vacaville residents./ Page 3 
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first continuously movin 

car assembly line is invented. 
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It would take that entire plant over two years to 
produce ilie nuio&er oi 


a Cain n 


With numbers like 
its no wonder the Toyota ( aairy has been 


, and features like these , 
the number one selling car two years in a row. 


- 3.0 liter lour e:un ’ i valve I’l l V6 
Vnii iliefl sysiem with engine immobile ci 


Daytime running lights with auio on oil feature 
Defroster linked CFC-free air conditioner 


Ami lock Drake System (MIS) 
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The Mission of 


Automotive (iroup is to be the best provider of ents, light (rinks and related services in the Western l nited Stotts. 
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VALUES 

People - Our people are the source lor our strength, They 
provide our corporate intelligence and determine our reputation 
and vitalllv. 
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'K qoro jh tow (In vu'M i ii«ivl 


Products — Our produels are the end result ot our ellorts, and 
they should he the best in serving our customers. As our prod 
nets are viewed. SO are we viewed. 

* 

PpqftlS - Profits are the ultimate measure of how efficiently 
ue provide our customers with the best products ioi thell needs 
Profits are required to survive and grow 
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Guiding principles 

Quality comes Plrst - To achieve 
customer satisfaction, the quality 
of our products and services 
must he our number 

one priority. 

Customers ore the 
f ocus o f everything tee do 
Our work must be done with our 
customers in mind, providing better 
products and services titan out competition 


www.vacovilletoyota.com 

[-mail:va<ovilletoyotaHithio.com 
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More automobiles were on Main Street Vacaville in the 1914 and afterward (above), and car ads in the newspaper (below) also became more prevalent. The auto was here to stay. 



Automobiles motbr 


into town 

By Cynthia Roberts 
Special to The Reporter 

A Vacaville garage owner 
estimated 100 cars a 
day were passing 
through town in August 
1915 from as far away as Utah 
and Minnesota. 

The state completed plans in 
April 1913 that put Vacaville on 
the route of the new highway 
between Sacramento and Beni¬ 
cia. 

Pity the poor Northern Elec¬ 
tric Line that shuttled people 
between Vacaville, Fairfield and 
Suisun. In June 1914, the service 
|’as at last begun after 12 years of 
planning and building. Now it 
faced a competitor greater than 
the mighty Southern Pacific rail¬ 
road: the automobile. 

The Maxwell, Hudson, Ford 


to stay 

and Pierce .Arrow captured the 
independent spirit that pos¬ 
sessed many of the families who 
came to California as pioneers. 

Not only could people travel 
to and from town in these amaz¬ 
ing machines, they could actual¬ 
ly venture out to new destina¬ 
tions at a moment’s notice. 

It must have been a case of 
spring fever when in March 
1916, “led by the Davis band, 27 
automobile loads of Davis peo¬ 
ple slipped over the Yolo cause¬ 
way Saturday night and sur¬ 
prised Sacramento by making 
the first excursion across the 
tules.” 

Such independence also 
meant less reliance on the rail¬ 
road, the privately owned rail¬ 
road that had flexed much 
financial and political muscle in 


its dominance of the nation’s 
transportation system, 

Vacaville fruit faro ers iad 
bitter battles with Som lei l 
P acific over rates and se* ice 
for years. Any opportunity io 
snub the railroad must have 
been appealing. 

The power of the i uuoei tire 
will be greater than that of a 
railroad steel tire, predicted a 


The machine makes 


mpact in many ways 


By Cynthia Roberts 
Special to The Reporter 


many a crossing, only to be 


June 11,1915, article reprinted 
by The Reporter from the Agri¬ 
cultural and Commercial Press 
Service. “The roadbed was 
already prepared and therein 
lies the power of the rubber tire 
over that of iron, for the govern¬ 
ment builds and maintains the 
public highway... it will tra¬ 
verse the continent with a net- 
(See Age of the auto, ;*age 6) 


P utting man in “the 

machine,” as they liked 
to call the automobile in 
the 1910s, was an 
inevitable clash, bang, boom. 

Nothing of the horse-and- 
wagon era compared to the 
calamity that occurred when 
“autoists" hit the road, whether 
in or between towns. 

As early as 1905, town 
trustees began setting rules or 
the conduct of automobile dri 
vers and moved to restrict "the 
machine's” speed and even its 
presence on Main Street during 
business hours. 

And automobile drivers 
seemed to be emboldened with 
the new speed of their machines 
and tried to beat the train at 


killed. 

William Sullivan of Birds 
Landing was one of the luckier 
ones in November 1918. He 
attempted to run a crossing in 
Elmira despite the fast clip of 
the oncoming train. The car was 
demolished while Sullivan “was 
carried quite a distance on the 
cowcatcher before the train was 
stopped” He was unconscious 
and had a broken arm, but sur¬ 
vived. 

In 1910, teenager Stanley 
rflake was riding his bicycle 
nome from work .vhen he hit a 
car and was knocked uncon¬ 
scious. Two Japanese people 
stopped to help, noted The 
Reporter, but were unable to 
flag down any passersby who 
(See The machine,' Page 6) 



See the 1914 Studebaker! It’s Here! 


CARL C. CRYSTAL, Agent 

Vacaville, Cal. 



World alters Vacaville >i itiook 




By Julie Davidow/Staff Writer 

I n the second decade of the century, Vacaville 
residents peered over their orchards and spied 
the world beyond. 

Within a span of 10 years, the town of just 
under 1,500 sent its residents to fight in a world war, 
nursed itself back to health from a global influenza 
epidemic, incorporated the automobile into daily life, 
and welcomed visitors from near and far bearing new 
ideas and forms of entertainment. 

The town emerged perhaps humbled by experi¬ 
ences greater in scope and significance than the sum 
total of annual fruit shipments. 

Conceding a long-festering racial divide in the 
community, the Home Fires Society invited residents 
to a Japanese children's show at the Christian Church 
on June 16,1918. 

“If you are interested in the banishing of prejudice 
.vainst this race of people, you should consider it 
ur duly to attend,” urged The Reporter’s notice, 
he Home Fires Society is determined to break 
wn the prejudice that has been created by a yellow 
ess, because they feel that, after the war, a new spir- 
>f understanding and sympathy should be (level¬ 
ed between all nations '’ 

Vacaville residents greeted new ideas gingerly, 
Ihusiastically welcoming speakers who came to talk 


) ■ la ()f I}JC 

limes 


on everything from socialism to Buddhism, while 
remaining careful to avoid piercing the fabric of soci¬ 
ety too deeply. 

The Reporter heralded the appearance of a speak¬ 
er in September 1914 who “arrived in Vacaville 
Wednesday in (an) automobile, bringing the gospel of 
socialism.... Mr. Pendleton proved to be an interest¬ 
ing talker, forcefully presented his contentions.” 

When changes in national labor laws were pro- 
= __ = ^ == posed in 1914, however, the acode- 
*“■“* 1 mic merits of socialism paled in 

Irenas town leaders’ eyes compared to 
[)/ /he th e economic impact of an eight 

hour day and a minimum wage. 

The Reporter stood firm in its 
opposition to “purely socialistic” eight-hour work 
days. 

“Do not fail to vole on the eight-hour amendment,” 
suited an October 1914 editorial. “Its defeat would 
give tiie message to the country that the California vot¬ 
ers are not for freak legislation that tends to throttle 
enterprise and crush industrial activity.” 

♦ ♦ * 

Having secured the vote in California in 1911, 
Vacaville’s progressive women worked to sidestep the 
“militanl" label assigned to suffragettes in The 
Reporter’s coverage of the national movement. 

The Mothers' Club of Vacaville in 1913 planned a 

(See Loea I view, Page t* 
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The Newberry Band attracts attention to the offerings at the Grand Theatre sometime after 
1915. The theater became one of the city’s social centers In years to came. 
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Widow Pena dies 
from la grippe 

Willi ih, ,|,. a g, | B!rt Monday at Mrs. Maii;i Jr*< / 
f'orKc widow 0 f Urn InU* I)t*mHrio ivna, there 
PUSod OW«y one of (he oldest resirlrnls of V;» n 
\ si ley, she* having rtnldwl here continuously 
since I 849 The Jfiimodiuto r.'iiiso of li muh Ui 
i'i bn! «|ic had been /nilin#for some limn, 
owtn# to flu* in/innltfes of old age. 
m 1 ' Ufiernl services wore hold Wednesday Ktoni 

in; r si 10 o'clock from Jfir- Catholic church and (ho 
interment was in Fnirfiehi ('emeiery. 

Dcc-eaxcd was the daughter of Nazario 
IJcnye .i. and who was bom in Monterey in 1828. 
/‘ rorn there the family moved (o Sonoma County, 
which remained her home until J849. when she 
I Wtu United in marringe to Demelrio Mena and 
) came wiUi her husband to live on tlx- Lena ranch 
in Lagoon Valley, of which I-agunila Rancho, now 
i Owned by Mrs, ELP. Buckingham, is a portion. She 
was (be mother of 12 children, of whom only Iwo 
arc living a daughter, Neavis, and son Fred. 

.She also L-aves a sister, Mrs. Bentley of Willows, 
who is gjx or seven years older than Mrs. Pena, 
but who was until recently able to pay yearly vis 
its to her sister at Vacaville, 

The Reporter 
March 14,1913 

Shop in Vacaville 
for best bargains 

No not'd for 
anyone to leave 
town in search of 
bargains. All next 
week there will 
be plenty of 
them in Vacav¬ 
ille. Three of the 
leading stores 
are advertising 
them, the idea 
being to reduce 
the stock of 
summer goods 
to rna k e room 

for the fa 11 and winter stock. 

Rather than curry anything over to next summer 
they are oiTerin/' real bargains. 

The* firms advertising sales are R. Schaefer, 
Crystal’s and Arnold & Bugbee. Read the hand 
bills and their ads in this issue and get ready to 
bake advantage of the bargains offered. 

The Reporter 
July 12,1912 

Clubhouse goal 
o ladies’ clt b 

The presence of three ladies at the meeting of 
the board of town trustees last Tuesday evening 
added a pleasing variation to the usual routine 
< vsion, and the errand upon which the ladies 
came was also one which gained the immediate 
approval of the board. 

The Indies were Mrs. C.G, Robinson, Mrs. F.A. 
Steiger and Mrs, George P Akeriy, who appeared 
as a committee from the Saturday Club to ascer¬ 
tain if the board would gr ant the club permission 
to erect a club house on the town land at the east 
end of the Main Street bridge and lying between 
the high school property and college street. It was 
explained to the board that the ladies did not 
expect to commence building operations for some 
time yet,.. they would grade and improve the lot 
and keep it in good condition unii 1 such time as 
they did build. 

The trustees were apparently very favorably 
impressed with the plan, and I'resident Akeriy 
appointed Trustees Arnold Johnson and Strong, a 
committee to meet with the committee from the 
Saturday Club, look over the land which is 
desired as u site for the club house, and ascertain 
if they could legally grant the request. 

The Reporter 

Sept. 24,1915 
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Vacaville s first registration for the draft for World War I lines up in 1917. City rssidents were killed and wounded In the war. 

\&caville goes to war 

Local residents give to effort in many ways 


By Sally Miller Wyatt 

Special to The Reporter 

P H|^H eople living Vacaville were unable to escape the effects of 
World War i even though they were thousands of miles and a 
continent away. 

After the war began in Europe in 1914, growing concern for 
its impact on Europeans and the United States was reflected in the 
pages of The Reporter. 

During the Christmas holidays of 1916, area churches and the Red 
Cross Society pleaded with parishioners and residents to donate new 
or used clothing to be sent to the "Jess fortunate" overseas, Vacaville 
residents readily came forward to donate many boxes of goods and as 
much as $57 in cash for "the destitute in Belgium." It would n ot be 
the last time that area residents would come forward to heltt^^^H 
In the years before the United States officially entered 
the war, Vacaville residents had been reading in 
The Reporter about "atrocities in Europe.” On 
Jan. 0,1917, readers knew things were seriously 
escalating when they read in a story headlined 
‘On the Brink of War" that President Wilson had 
"broken off diplomatic ties with Germany." 

A Feb. 3,1917, editorial described the mood of 
residents; "We're far from being war like but will 
in first class fighting trim if necessary." 

Frequent articles referred to the higher cost of liv 
ing, attributing strains on local budgets to the overseas 
effort. 

On April 9,1917, just four days after President Wilson 
declared war against Germany, the Vacaville Red Cross 4 
pul out a call for interested people to meet and "make M 
plans for our soldiers if they are needed." J.es.s than 
three weeks later, an Army recruiting party had 
come to town as part of a caravan of auto¬ 
mobiles carrying recruiters on a 17-day 
journey that started in San F rancisco 
and was set to visit as many towns as 
possible between Redding and San 
Luis Obispo. Navy recruiters had 
already been here looking for interest 
cd recruits to serve aboard the USS 
Huntington, which was "short ol a full 
crew." 

By the end of April 11/17, tin* Red 


’ enter< 

1 
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Cross also had recruited a large number of new members —110, in 
fact to help collect everything from funds to bedshects to help in 
the war effort. 

An April 20,1917, story in The Reporter named Vacaville’s first 
enlistees: Will Johnson, Marvin Olsen, Walter Rutherford, McKinley 
Crook, Elmer King and Vernon Christopher. 

At the same time, a Home Guard unit was formed and 130 resi¬ 
dents signed the roll call. The group named Dr. H.P. Palmer as their 
president, and sang "My Country Tis of Thee" at their first meeting. 
Their slogan; Enlist or Plant. The group held their first drill a week 
later and, realizing they needed to be in better physical shape if they 
were called to war, agreed to increase drilling to twice a week. 

In May 1917, residents were again asked to donate money for a 
good cause. This time it was 7 cents each to feed Belgian children 
during “Envelope Day " The effort later realized $45. Farmers 
also were urged to increase production, and house¬ 
wives were asked to conserve. 

The first call for draft registration went out on May 
25,1917, and on July 13,1917, the names and lottery 
I numbers of all eligible draftees were published. One of the 
area’s earliest enlistees — Walter Woods — wrote a letter 
describing "a day in the life of camp," that was the first 
of many letters home to be published in The Reporter. 

By the time the bread gels to us it is two days old. 

Our doctor won’t let us eat fresh bread," he noted, 
i "Paper and ink here are free,” he said, adding that as 
I many as 150 took advantage of the donation to write letters 
home. 

By August 1917, another article noted 
that lltt Solano County men — 10 of them 
from Vacaville — had passed their physi¬ 
cals ant l were on their way to camp. A nolle 
er 125 left for camp in late September and 
H2 more in October. By this time The 
Reporter was publishing frequent letters from area 
soldiers recounting their experiences first at train¬ 
ing camp and then as they made their way to 
France and England. 

In late December 1917, Franklin Jewitt wrote 
that during their crossing "we had to dodge sub¬ 
marines," 

Back at home, residents were notified that 
new war taxes soon would he levied, amounting 
i (See Vacaville goes to war. Page 5) 

Vt<cavlll9 Museum 


Edwin H. Uhl 
show in his 
uniform in 1918. 


Florifrt & (*t(i Shop 

I unit!y owned abnx 195!> 

Row f lori'A startvd in .i smuli room 
ut Vac'ivllltr Nur$ory which was 
uWfiotl hy Cvlwitino H* Joo I opor, 
tht/ f)awnt‘. of John & Rohg I optt/ 

Ihoy w<‘ia loititod tho t urner 
( ,f Mrn hunt ifi */1 Ini 'ttifOt'j. 

7IM Minn Siierl • 44H>4222 Colustinj & Joo Lopoz 



Women's Hairstyles in Changing Times 



A. F, Godefroy Invented the first hot blasl 
hairdryer, (rcchig ladle* from tin* all-day tank of 
(Lying ihelr long hair. Stylish won»*n all owr 
the country sported shorter hair as their halr- 
hlylu. Women with straight hair could modify 
I heir look with a permanent wave. These Inno¬ 
vations, coming al a time when American 
women were seeking outward expression of 
their Independence, created a boom In the 
beauty business that brought Innumerable 
women into the salon U regular patrons. This 
new style of woman, with ht-r shorter hair, vot¬ 
ing right*, and greater economic opportunity, 
made self-improvement her goal. 

G. Norman Hair 

IbH Mnich.mt St • OowfitHwn V.tc.ivHIo 

449-3837 
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Help Scarecrow 
find fils way to the 
Emerald City! 



ilunnm, WmdeocU & Au.rv*tries 
Margaret Furlong Collectibles 
• Mary Ehgclbrelt l rarden Decorations 
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Yellow Brick Road 

i IV (taker Street 

Vacaville • 448^2 78 
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■ * rfink H. 

Muck dins 

desert bod by Reporter es "capitalist, fruit 
ivowi'i ond oil mngruiiu," 

■ Flro Department reorganized Into 30 man 
unit that K more officiant. 



1917 


1919 


■I V#k iivlllo linyr. off In flglil World War I 

w A ni w fonnmj ttoiiM i'u.im) noil rnorjo up 
Of \ U) mostly old#<r lo* 4 men, hnglrrt dritllnf’ 


1918 


■ Flu epidemic comes to Vocnvillo. More than 
60 cases of Influenza reported In less than 
one month. 


fll 0UOF COfllp.jfiy < 

plot Oft flrM Of two p„okinf> 

houses. 

■ Ta iO '.orvloo L* ^in*, K( 

Vac evil In. 

■ WilHorn Jumen 
Ploaf.ontft diet*. Ono of 
California's fruit pioneer*, 
he arrived in \H l >h //iih his pomor-, t r, mottle 
In what i'> now known as Pleasants Vufl m. 
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Group provided 

before 

the Great War 

By Sally Milter Wyatt 

Special to The Reporter 

T he Red Cross in Vacaville had been 
working for some lime to provide 
help during emergencies before the 
call went out in April 1917, for inter¬ 
ested people to meet and ‘ make plans for our 
soldiers if they are needed." 

, A local chapter was organized in 1898, to 
prepare bandages for the Spanish-American 
War. 

Later, they went to the aid of refugees 
from the San Francisco earthquake and fire 
of 1906 They set up tents, collected food and 
clothing and cared for more than 50 such 
refugees. 

Dur ng the decade of 1910 to 1919, the local 
Red Cross was very active. It organized food 
and clothing drives for Belgian Relief, raised 
more than $12,000 for the national chapter, 
and sent holiday packages to soldiers over¬ 
seas. 

The group's biggest test, reports "Vaca- 


lengthy p 


reseice 



Reporter file photo 

Women of the Red Cross in Vacaville pose for a portrait during a 1918 war bond rally. 


ville History," came during the influenza epi¬ 
demic of 1918-1919, when more than 60 cases 
of the disease were reported here in less 
than a month. The Red Cross operated two 
emergency hospitals, one on Davis Street and 
another in the annex at the Presbyterian 
Church. Volunteer nurses worked around the 
clock to care for the patients; 10 died before 


the emergency was over 

Beginning in 1917, the local chapter was 
led by Leila Lindley McKevitt, wife of Frank 
B McKevitt Jr., who had come to Vacaville to 
assume management of the Pinkham and 
McKevitt Fruit Co. Mrs. McKevitt devoted the 
next 30 years to volunteering for the Red 
Cross. 


Vacaville goes to war 
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(Continued from Page 4) 

to as much as an additional penny per 10-cent ticket 
to attend the theater, or as much as an additional 3 
cents to send freight. 

When the "boys in France wrote home about a 
shortage of cigarettes “over there,” The Reporter 
launched a campaign to collect tobacco.’Vacaville 
will support it with money and cigarettes."said the 
article; residents responded with tremendous 
enthusiasm. 

In January 
1918, residents 
were asked to 
give again, only 
this time it wasn’t 
money but food. 

War rationing 
went into effect 
and it meant fam¬ 
ilies had to abide 
by two wheatless, two porkless, and one meatless 
day a week. The Reporter helped the effort by pub¬ 
lishing recipes for such things as wheatless biscuits, 
using toasted commeal as a substitute. 

A patriotic rally was held in March 1918, during 
which people heard inspirational and patriotic 
speeches, and the call went out for more spare 
clothing and junk items to be donated. 

W.H. Rutherford, stationed in France, wrote in a 
letter home that he was “in charge of the mess hal l 
and feeding 1,600 men. At first it took us two hours 

and now just 14 minutes " 

Even squirrels were under scrutiny during the 
war. Fearing their eating habits would destroy tons 
of food that otherwise would benefit soldiers over¬ 
seas, state officials urged residents o hunt down as 

many squirrels as possible. 

In April 1918, Solano County sent 49 more sol- 
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An ad from The Reporter of Sept. 27,1918 (above), 
urges readers buy war bonds. Another offers spe* 
cials for “wheatfess days.” 


city” near the downtown 
area through August. 

In late June, word was 
received from a group of 
Belgians, tha t iking Vacaville 
residents for their gifts. 

A Victory Rally was spon¬ 
taneously organized one 
afternoon in late July when 
a truck owned by the Frank 
H. Buck Company came into 
town bearing an effigy of the 
German kaiser, t spat ked an 
outpouring of horn honking, 
church and school-bell ring¬ 
ing so loud it made it nearly 
impossible or the newspa¬ 
per’s reporter to hear what 
the person next to him was 
saying. Later, the effigy was 
burned. 

Another call for dona¬ 
tions went out to residents in 
September 918, only this 
time it was for peach pits “to 
make charcoal for gas 
masks." W.H. Edwards 
donated 30 tons. 

Vacaville celebrated the 
signing of the armistice by 
closing businesses and orga¬ 
nizing another impromptu 
parade, reported the Nov. 15, 
1918, edition of the newspa¬ 
per So many automobiles, 
decorated in patriotic colors, 
joined in the parade that 
they kept on driving all the 


diers ofTto Camp Lewis for training, including Frank Rago, Walter 
Mills, Ben Newell and Harold G. Redman from Vacaville. 

“Two Home Boys Wounded on the Front," was the headline on a 
Mav 17 1918 article, Telegrams were delivered to Mrs, P. Damlano 
and Mrs. Josie Graham, notifying them their sons had been “slightly 

Fruit growers received a welcome boost of help during the 1918 
harvest season when the California Commission onFann Labor orga- 
nized a volunteer “Land Army" to help pick fruit The first female vol¬ 
unteers arrived in late June and they stayed in a temporary tent 


way to Suisun. 

The celebrations quickly turned to sadness, however, when it was 
learned that two Vacaville residents had lost their lives on the front. 
Frank H. Rago was killed on Sept. 29,1918, and William Ellis Christo¬ 
pher died on Nov. 9.1918, after “being gassed ” 

The area’s first soldiers came home in late December 1918, includ¬ 
ing Cpl. Elmer King, who was “one of the first three to volunteer.” 

Vacaville’s first American Legion outfit was established in late 
December 1919, and members named it the Rago-Christopher post. 
More than 25 ex-servicemen gathered at that first meeting. 


Servicemen, wives 

honored at event to 
welcome boys home 

Messrs. George A. Arnold, T.L. Gates and Mrs, 
Joseph Stadtfeld, the committee having in charge 
the arrangements for the observance of “Welcorn' 
Home” day, have completed their plans and many 
willing workers are now engaged in looking after 
the details. 

It has been decided to invite all servicemen and 
their wiv's to a banquet at Masonic hall at 6 
o’clock on Tuesday evening, Nov. 11. The ladies of 
the Red Cross will have charge of this part of the 
program, and the boys may rest assured that a 
treat is being prepared for them. This v. ill be 

followed by-a reception 
and dance at 8 o'clock, to 
which the public is 
invited. 



The golden 
scroll, to be given 
by the stale to the 
relatives of the 
men who gave 
their lives in the 
great war, will be present¬ 
ed at this time, and certifi¬ 
cates of service will also be handed to all 
discharged servicemen who present their cer¬ 
tificates of discharge. 

The following are the names of the soldiers and 
sailors of Solano county who were killed in the 
war and died from disease while they were in the 
service: 

Killed in action: Ellis Christopher, Frank H. 

Rago and Earl Redding, all of Vacaville; John 
McFolkCollins, Sgt Louis S. Devine, Guy Harmon, 
Maurice J. O’Connell, William D. O'Connell and 
Howard Smith, all of Vallejo; Clarence B Frese 
and Henry F. Masfeldt,both of Dixon; William 
Larsen of Birds Landing; Sgt. Melvin K. Simmons 
of Fairfield. 

Died of Wounds: Lt. Roy Bronson of Fairfield; 

Bror H. Akesson. and Frank J. Kroutcn, both of 
Rio Vista; Edw i n Avilla of Cordelia; Nicaloas Chi- 
cillicas, Corp. Fred Walter Cobb and LL John V. 
Fleming, all of Vallejo. 

Died of wounds: Archie C. Bristow of Vacaville; 
William P. Mortensen of Suisun; Irving Downs of 
Rio Vista; Edward Hansen oi Collinsville; Thomas 
Austin Baume and LL Willard Johnson both o. 
Vallejo; Corp. Charles F. McCann oi DLxon. 

Camp death Bryan P. Talbot and Peter Sal- 
aberry, both of Vacaville; Walter A. Hilden of 
Elmira; Sgt. E.W. Ratclifie of Dixon; Lt. Albert 
Whelin of Rio Vista; James Pametta of Collinsville; 
Edward Bowman, Lt. William D. Hatch and 
William Symonds, all of Vallejo. 

The Reporter 
Nov. 7,1919 

«igar store burgla 
enlists, avoids jail 

Woods' cigar store was entered Friday night 
and $96,65 stolen, part of it being taken from the 
cash register and part from the desk, where il had 
been hidden. On Saturday Carlisle Robinson was 
arrested by Constable Stadtfeld and charged with 
the crime, and later the money was found in his 
room. Monday he confessed and stated that he had 
entered the store by means of a Ley which fitted 
the lock Judge Bristow fixed his bond at $2,000, 
which was secured, and later, after a conference 
with Judge O'Donnell and District Attorney Lin- 
dauer, it was decided to suspend action and allow 
Carlisle an opportunity to enlist in the army. He 
accepted the offer and left on Tuesday for San 
Francisco to offer his services to Uncle Sam. 

The Reporter 
Jan. 25.1918 
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live without poetry, music and art ; 
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Travelling back through 



Let me tell you about Jose F. Lope:, Vac.w dies original V the Barber” and 
how he came to be. Joses brother, Juan, came to Vacaville (iw m l J 0S (torn 
Spain. He found work in the fnat orchards, die cement mine In Fairfield 
,inJ eventually barbering in Vacaville. In l*L0, Juan sent tor his bio the o 
Cecilio & Jose, and bis sister Pilar. Upon arriving jo-* worked with Juan 
harbering at a local hotel on Merchant St, 1 It married M®l ^' ll 1 md 
raised three children, Jacobs, Joe. and Mary. Stay with us each month as l 
tell you the history of Barber joes. 
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Vacaville's Oldest Family Hair Salvo 
Full sen ice for men, uvtncn < i hiuln o 

444 Main St. • Downtown YucuvlUt* • ”0" n 708 
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r _i‘ °fv er se l of complex politi- 

1 1 r ob letns soon appeared 

. ore local and stale ofllciaIs, 

longing the power slAicture in 

w nu li the railroad was one 

supreme master. 

Roads and sidewalks needed 
Lo be im proved. Wooden bridges 
torn apart by auto traffic had to 
be replaced. Street and highway 
signs were needed to direct 
"an foists" from out of town who 
were unfamiliar with the local 
roads and landmarks. Unlike 
private railroads, these were 
public improvements and some* 
one had to pay for them. 

Vacans weren't enthusiastic 
about voting for bond measures 
for street improvements. In 1911, 
the voters rejected a measure of 
$18,800 in street projects by a 
vote of 88 to 59. 

In June 1915, voters finally 
gave the green light, of which 
there were none in Vacaville, to 
pave Main Street front Parker to 
Davis streets and the route of 
the state highway through town, 
costing an estimated $12,000. But 
two-thirds of the voters couldn’t 
be mustered for regrading and 
graveling of residential streets, 
costing $18,000. 

By 1917, a series of‘‘good 
roads" meetings were being 
held with local and sometimes 
state representatives to find 
another way to pay for construct¬ 
ing and maintaining permanent 
highways “without having to pay 
county road tax of 40 cents on 
$100 of assessed valuations and 
10 cents sprinkling tax." 

The Legislature was needed 


e auto 


to create n law that gave cities, 
counties or specially formed dis 
IricLs a method to issue bonds to 
pay for highways. 

Success of highway construc¬ 
tion was of much interest to the 
wide variety of businesses need¬ 
ed to serve the automobile. 

In 1911, the Vacaville Garage 
Co. opened not only to service 
cars but to give owners a place to 
park their new possessions. Most 
houses were not able to accom¬ 
modate the parking of a vehicle. 

The garage also offered May 
Day transportation to Dixon in a 
seven-passenger, six-cylinder 
Hudson for $1.50 round trip. 

The first Aill-page advertise¬ 
ment in The Reporter appeared 
Jan. 5,1912, purchased by the 
Vacaville Garage Co. and pro¬ 
moting the Mitchell=Lewis 
Motor Co. with its two- and five- 
passenger models. 

The Associated Oil Co. chose 
Vacaville in 1915 to build its 
local refinery station to supply 
fttel to Winters, Dixon, Suisun, 
and Fairfield. 

Two huge tanks holding 400 
barrels for storage of gasoline 
and engine distillate were 
refilled by railroad tank cars. 

The fuel was distributed from 
the storage tanks to nearby 
towns by tank wagon and motor 
truck. 

In 1918, file Auto Stage Line 
offered transportation in a nine- 
passenger 1915 model Peerless 
or Pierce A row between Sacra 
mento and Vallejo with stops in 
Dixon, Vacaville, Fairfield, 
Suisun and Cordelia, 

The combination of an afford¬ 
able automobile and a new state 
highway through Vacaville set 
the town’s destiny as a midpoint 
between Sacramento and San 
Francisco, Instead oflOO cars a 
day in 1915, Vacaville now 
boasts 125,000 cars travel ing 
daily through its city limits on 
Interstate 80. 
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Vacaville Museum 


Motoring In the country became an increasingly popular activity. Frank Deakin is at the wheel of this 1912 E.M.F. built by Studebaker and 
parked near a fig tree near Steiger Hill. With him in the back seat are (from left) Mrs. Maggie Deakin. Mrs. Harold Deakin and Mable Deak 


‘The machine makes impact ♦♦♦ 


(Continued from Page 3) 
feared it was an attempted holdup. Finally, 
Will Bassford, in his buggy, recognized 
Blake and took him home. 

Many an outing turned to tragedy due to 
the lack of road signs and lights. Moonlight 
was not enough to guide “automobilists” 
along what was still rough roads not meant 
to be traveled at night. 

Florence Cheatham of Winters was the 
victim in November 1915 when the car in 
which six passengers were traveling rolled 
into Sweeny Creek and plunged 12 feet. The 
driver missed a turn — there were no signs 
— and in his attempt to turn the car around, 
turned too sharply, hit a gatepost and rolled 
into the creek. 

Auto accidents made the front page of 
The Reporter regardless of the outcome. 


And it must have come to the attention of 
lawyers that there was a case to be made for 
damages. 

Hence, the first lawsuit outcome 
appeared on the front-page edition of the 
Nov. 17,1916, Reporter. The Commary- 
Peterson Co. was found at fault for not prop¬ 
erly marking an open culvert on the road 
from Suisun to Vacaville. 

Paul Buckingham of Vacaville was award¬ 
ed $5284.10 for injuries sustained as a result 
of the accident on Nov. 3,1914. Also injured 
was Sterling Dobbins Jr. who was part of a 
well-known family of lawyers. Both men lay 
unconscious until picked up by passersby. 

A Suisun garage was ordered to pay dam¬ 
ages of $1,650 in January 1916 to a 13-year-old 
Vacaville boy who was struck while bicycling. 

If it was not motorists vs. train, bicyclists 


vs. auto or driver vs, dirt pile, watch out for 
motorist vs. animal. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. manager C.E. 
Sedgwick faced down "a couple fat porkers 
while traveling on his motorcycle. Accord 





ing to the June 6,1916, story, “two hogs were 
in the road as he approached at a fast clip. 


One of them saw or heard him coming and 
started for the fence, but the other deliber¬ 
ately ranged its fat proportions across the 
highway, and the rider had either two alter¬ 
natives, take the ditch or bump the hog. 
(Sedgwich) charged into the bacon and his 
hogship was knocked several feet, Mr. Sedg¬ 
wich going head-on over the wheel and tak¬ 
ing a little flyers on his own hook. There was 
more squeal than hurt to the hog but the 
local manager of PG&E will ramble around 
in the little old Ford for some days to come. 



Some of the most respected names in Vacaville 
call Summerfield House home. 
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“It 's quite amazing the changes 
have seen ... Vacaville was cert at 
simpler place when Igtew up.” 

Clyde Penahtna 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JIM SHOCK 


Jim Shlock 
Opens His 
Doors On 
Main Stree 
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James Wilson Shock 


Wfn 1976, Jim Shuck opened Shock's Furniture Interiors on Mam Street in YWm ille. It vva> m event that Shock's 
will never forget. The community turned out in record numbers tor the grand opening Sally ShiK’k, Jim > wife, was 
a supportive member of the Stftfl and shared the same vision Jim had for the future* The store pfell on the commu¬ 
nity md the need to expand propelled Jim to open a 5 t 0CX) square foot store across from it\ Mam Street location, 

Jim haJ a tor new business trends prompting his purchase of high-end country o\k furnishings and antique 
re|mxiuctions. Furniture sales soared in both storo due to the popularity of his new furniture line, the robust econ¬ 
omy ol the 80s and a very aggressive business plan set forth by Jim, 

Times change nnil so did the furniture industry. A ww trend was taking form with furniture manufacturers. 

Tlu-y were Hinting to retailers 10 exclusively showcase their iumituic line. I laving traditionally carried a Van 
inventory ol multi-line furniture, Jim decided to turn Shock s into a showcase gallery featuring the exclusive 
Thomasvillc furniture line. This required a new location and .1 larger store. Jim's real estate and negotiating savvy 
enabled him toliiul the perfect setting tor ho new line at a reasonable price, thus stealing the opportunity to sell 
I'filer furniture to the community at the lowest possible price! In 1989, Shock s opened up the Shirks 
Thnmusvtlle Gallery on East Monte Vista Avenue, occupying over 10,CW square feet of space. After many success¬ 
ful years, Thomasvillc changed its marketing strategy and formed free standing furniture Stores 10 market their lines 
exclusively. This < rented tumultuous upheaval in the industry. Of the six privately owned furniture stores known as 
Cnlsioiex carrying the Thomasvillc line in Nonhem California, only two survived the change., .and Shock’s was 
one of them. |im was torccd to regroup and buy brand new furniture lines. With support of a loyal community and 
a stnmg cMiomci base, Shock s rallied und grew again. Its professional decorators and stall created an atmosphere 
friendly to families, offering lamnitie customer service ansi built a renewed relationship wilh the community. 

Slavey Power*, Iim’s youngest .laughter, shared Jim's dream too. She was enjoying college and had lofty tspira- 
lions of 1 career in New York, but when needed, she came home to help out at the store. Well, she never left. She 
fell In love with the furniture business and adored working with her Dad. Roth site and her Dad shared the same 
hopes and dreams for the store. Ii was 10 Jim's advantage to have Stacey as Ins right arm, She added a feminine 
touch when buying inventory and accessories. She truly enhanced the success of the store. After Jim's retirement 
m 1997, Stacey look lull charge, operating Shirk's on her own. She introduced the La 7.-iY>v Home burnishing' 
line and Kiukaid solid wood furniture; furniture for every room in the home. Having a wonderful family of her 
own, Stacey fully appreciated how important 11 was to provide othei families in the community the higher qu .lit , 
furniture at (lie lowest possible price 

lacy is fully aware that in time the furniture industry will change again and new challenge* await lu-r. But her 
father taught her well and prepared her throughout her life to meet challenges \\ uh the siren jh h< get from h. 
family and the community she loves so dearly, Stacey will continue to build her father's legacy with determinan. . 1 , 
and with pride Jim's success as a furniture entrepreneur wasn't the only thing he did right Yd aim a, 

The new generation of Shock’s is alive anil 
well, so come visif them today at: 


j 




Shock’s 


"The Home Comfort Store 
and LA-Z-Boy Gallery 
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Acupuncture — A natural, effective way 
to treat your pain and health problems 
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T.AM '5 

ACUPUNCTURE* 

£BAL clinic 
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There ore millions of people living their lives with pain and health problems that limit their activities. 
They try various drugs and pain Killers to help them release the pain . But unfortunately, some times 
this is just temporary, and it is not a solution to resolve the cause of their pain or problems. 

Acupuncture is a natural way to treat your pain and other health problems and is committed to 
improving and maintaining your health. 

Many people try acupuncture and Chinese Medicine treatment, os their last choice to get well and are 
amazed ot the result. Today, more and more western doctors and scientists agree that me treatments 
do work. There has been an increasing awareness of the usefulness of acupuncture and Chinese medi¬ 
cine in treating many medical conditions. For example: headaches, a 1 ergies, work or auto injury, 
pain, arthritis, bursitis, numbness, muscle spasm, paralysis, stroke residuals, depression, insomnia, 
weight control, drug and alcohol addiction, sexual dysfunction and GYN problems, etc. There are 


many other ailments which we can treat. Moreover, Dr. lam's acupuncture clinic has helped 
of people quit smoking with 80% - 90% success rate in just 1 -4 treatments. This is based on 
il t 


quit 

clinical experience. 


thousands 
20 years 


Acupuncture is safe! As the medical report on JAMA states: "In the hands of competent physicians, 
Acupuncture is a method free from discomfort or side effects..." The medical equipment is sterilized 
and disposable, to prevent infection. 

Workman's Compensation Ins., Auto Insurance, Union Health Welfare Funds and many health insur¬ 
ance pay for acupuncture treatment. Dr. Lams office will provide the necessary assistance for you to 
obtain the reimbursement. 

If you suffer from the pain and unhappy health distress, please call Dr. lam's acupuncture office for an 
appointment for a free examination and free consultation. 
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Acupuncture & Herbal Clinic 




Travis Blvd., Fairfield 
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Simmons Co 
Est. 1870 


won 
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FOREVERU 

Lowest Prices Guaranteed! 

We sell the largest mattress companies 


IN THE WHOLE WORLD. 


Simmons 


beautyrcst 



JnPRING, 



POSTUREPEDIC 


BACKSUPPORttR 


M. 


BEST AFFORDABLE, 
COMFORTABLE 

IN CALIFORNIA 



COMFORT CA 



Mattress Outlet 


Superstore 


Sleep lihe an angel ionite! 


Vacavill 



e • 707 - 446-9793 

ORANGE TREE CENTER• 601 ORANGE DRIVE 
ACROSS FROM GALAXY 0 (NEXT TO SOFA GALLERY) 



G^iat Can History Teach Us? 
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Trust Is a Wise Investment. 




in 1865 Abraham Lincoln entrusted his dose friend, 

Albert Gallatin Edwards, with the office of Assistant 
Secretary of the U.S. Treasury. Albert returned this trust by 
managing th country's money through five presidential administrations, 
finally stepping down in 1887 to found the firm that bears his name. 

Today, A.G. Edwards'reputation stands upon a solid foundation of trusted 
advice and exceptional service, just as it did during Albert Gallatin Edwards' 
life. These are the themes that help bind the relationships we've built with 
our nearly 2 million clients across the nation. Our dedication to trusted 
advice and exceptional service has served our clients well for more than 
110 years and will continue to serve them into the coming century. 


Trusted Advice • Exceptional Service 


. Edwards 

INVESTMENTS SINCE 1887 

2420 Martin Road, Suite 350 
Fairfield, CA 94533 

707-428-6101 

www.agedwards.com 


Member SIPC • 1998 A G. Edwards & Sons, 1m 


SOME THINGS 
NEVER CHANGE 



In 1919/ 90 % ol the automobiles manufactured were open ears like the one pictured here. 

The low affair with the convertible is still going strong. Its our desire,, here at f\ens, to keep 

your car rolling through the decades! 

SERVING VACAVILLE’S TIRE & 
AUTO NEEDS FOR 






...SINCE 1971 

10 ALLISON CT. 
VACAVILLE 

(pEHIND WENDY’S) 

448-7109 




hours: monday-Friday, 0;00 am - 1:30 pm * Saturday, *:00 am - 
financing availaull o.a.c. wr now accmlpy CHEVRON CHLOti C * U .* . 
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•Local Enterprise Evolves 


Fruit still king 

in Vaca Valley; 


influe 


nee 


grows 
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20Lh century. ° the scct >"d decade of the 

Tlie card, with the word “Vacaville” <•* j 
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me area s economy from 1910 to 1919 

“ d ra " rMd lMd ‘ 

Street between 
Depot and Mason 
streets, and the 
goings-on of the 
industry were the 
subject of innumer¬ 
able items in The 
Reporter. 

The era saw the 

of the Pacific 

Exchange in 
1911 and other alter¬ 
natives to the Califor¬ 
nia Fruit Distributors, 
whose internal politics 
were causing it to 
implode. And yet “coop¬ 
eration" was touted as 
the watchword of the 
day, as growers, mar¬ 
keters and grocers band¬ 
ed together in various and 

often fluid configurations to ensure the best prices 
for themselves. 

Vacaville growers were among 1 tie first to sup 
port the Solano County Farm Bureau, which in (915 
became the fifth bureau in the state. Its formation 
was a prerequisite to the appointment of a Cooper 


to 


Worker* gather 
on the loading 
platlorm ol 
Plnkham & 
McKevitt Fruit 
Company In : 
1915 or slightly 
later. They are 
(from left) 

Marion 
Brazelton, 

Elmer 

Waggoner, a 
man named 
Schmlcky, Lee 
Hardesty, Burt 
Wykoff, Henry : 
Simpers and 
Frank McKevItt 
Jr., company 
manager. A 
1917 ad (far 
left) suggests 
an explosive 
way for dealing 
with “a poor 
orchard.” 


ativc Extension farm adviser, whose job 
was to ensure that the techniques devel¬ 
oped at the University of California’s 
Department of Agriculture found their way 
10 farmers. Solano’s first adviser, J.W. Mills, 
was appointed in 1915, 

While Mills' salary was provided by 
the university, the county had to pay his expenses, 
about $2,000 a year. Supervisors found the money 
by dismissing the county's horticulture commis¬ 
sioner, whose job hac included inspect] ng fruit 
shipments to ensure they met standards which 
were imposed by various industry' groups for most 
of the decade and, in 1917, were set by the stale 
Legislature. 


In 1916, Sacramento County fruitgrowers 
expressed "indignation" about the lack of inspec¬ 
tions here, claiming dial the shipment of nonstan¬ 
dard fruit hurt all California growers in the eastern 
markets. The Reporter's editor, however, noted that 
at least two rail cars containing Sacramento and 
Yuba fruit had been condemned by New York 
inspectors and asked, “Will the ‘indignant’ Sacra¬ 
mento county fruit growers please explain how that 
happened, whi le at the same time Solano County 
pears were selling at a good price?” 

Other highlights of the era’s fruit industry 
included: 

* An “exceptional” demand for canned fruit in 


Reporter file photo 

1919, which caused 50 to 60 carloads of Vacaville 
fruit to be sent to canneries, “which is about 50 or 
60 carloads more than is usually disposed of in this 
manner," according to The Reporter. 

• The 1918 invasion of the Women’s Land Army 
— students, teachers and business women from San 
Francisco who came to help with the wartime har¬ 
vest 

• The May 1919 dance that marked the opening 
of the Frank H. Buck Co.’s new packing shed, an 
event attended by 500 people who partook of free 
ice cream and lemonade served “without limit” ihe 
entire evening. 

— By Karen Nolan 


Teen years 

(Continued from cover) 

Prohibition finally did arrive, but 
Vacaville didn’t wait for it The township 
became one oi the early “dry” districts 
when its people first voted in 1908 to close 
local saloon doors, Although the law was 
on the books, booze didn't exactly disap¬ 
pear from Vacaville life. Vacaville may 
tiave been dry, but Elmira wasn The 
result isn’t difficult to rtgu re out. A year 
after prohibition became the law of the 
land in 1909, voters made their stand for a 
^^town again, 176 to 139. 

^feesieged by citizen complaints and by 
Vacaville Reporter editorials condemning 
runaway gambling, the town trustees 
decided in 1911 that the operation of slot 
machines, with a chance ol winning either 
money or cigars, would thereafter be a 
misdemeanor. Anti-vice champion James 
D. McClain, who founded the city’s first 
newspaper m 1883, died in Ukiah in 1910. 

Little by little the city dealt with the 
wages of sin. But on a relative scale they 
were overshadowed by shining examples 
of civic achievement and a blossoming 
social life. After months of work, the 
Vacaville Saturday Club in 1912 opened 
the city’s first public library at Dobbins 
and Main Streets. Librarian Hazel Duncan 
stood watch over some 500 volumes 
acquired mostly from the Ulatis Reading 
Club. In 1915, through a gi ant from the 
Carnegie Foundation, the city celebrated 
the opening of the Carnegie Library at the 
corner of Main and Parkoi streets.The 
building still stands in 1999 as Vacaville’s 
Chamber of Commerce office. 

A community ftind drive launched in 
1912 bore fruit in 1916 when the lire 
department made a down payment on its 
first gas-powered lire engine. Voters also 
Dassed a $17,800 bond measure to allow 
construction of a septic tank and two con¬ 
crete bridges, one on McClellan Street and 
the other at the end of Main Street. It still 
spans Ulatis Creek more than 70 years 


Even while Vacaville was visitflig and 
•aking part in the 1915 Panama-Pacific 
Exnosition in San Francisco, the ci y 
Kfts first draft call foryoung volun- 

*‘ u d fthe wor |d was in direct propor- 
The size of th trave i e d. Therefore: 

tion to how ' ast ” . Lists of names 

,!ig and *+ 

JMS“nver there” often ran the length 


of Rcportwftw'ip**®*' MaanwWIe,» 


local militia was formed to protect the 
home front while volunteers rallied ’round 
the flag. Not the least of these was the for¬ 
mation of a local chapter of the American 
Red Cross. Throughout the war years, and 
for years thereafter, it became both the 
conscience and the social life blood of the 
community. Its leader, and its indefatiga¬ 
ble spirit, was Mrs. Leila McKevitt, whose 
husband owned and operated one of the 
city’s largest fruit packing houses. 

Fruit continued to be the backbone of 
Vacaville’s economy. On the same day in 
April 1910 that the proposed First Nation¬ 
al Bank of Vacaville announced its initial 
investment of $50,000 had been picked up 
in one week, 125 boxes of Tartarian cher¬ 
ries were shipped East by the Vacaville 
Fruit Co. The first box brought a price of 
$50. In May of the same year, it took 
investors only a few hours to come up with 
one-third of the local subscription needed 
to finance the construction of a new hotel, 
one long needed to replace Hotel Raleigh, 
which burned in 1909. A Reporter editori¬ 
al citing the need for accommodations was 
symbolic of the little town’s emerging pro 
file: “No other thing will give a town a 
blacker reputation throughout the state 
than lack of hotel accommodations... with 
better hotel facilities many automobile 
parties from the bay cities would visit 
Vacaville and leave considerable money.” 
While here, they might even pick up a 
classy new 1911 Ford Runabout, offered by 
E.H. McMillan for $82(1 

With financing in place, The Vacaville 
Hotel would be built, and the rest of the 
town would rise around it. The Great War 
ended. In 1919 the Red Cross took a lead 
role in a "Welcome Home’’ day to honor 
Vacaville’s war survivors, am I her dead. 
Two young men killed in action were 
Frank Rago and Ellis Chrisloper, whose 
names would be memorialized when the 
Rago-Christopher post of The American 
Legion was formed. 

The decade wound down. The horrors 
of war were pushed off page one and out of 
the public consciousness by stories that 
ranged ft om tree-pruning tips to accounts 
of the Saturday Club’s annual high jinks, 
Mary Pickford graced ihe screen and more 
Vacans than ever occupied the driver’s 
seat In addition to popular favorites, local 
car dealers touted the virtues of the likes 
of the Overland 4, the Chandler Six and 
the Hot Spot Chalmers. With their lops 
down and feeling the wind in their hair, 
the Vacans of 1919 roared off for the ^s, 
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Vacaville’s 
first Boy 
Scout troop 
(left) on an 
outing. The 
Boy Scouts 
were brought 
to the city by 
the Rev. 

Arthur 
Fruhling, a 
Presbyterian 
pastor, shown 
below with his 
daughter 
Merriam in 
1912. 


Vacaville Museum 


Local view I 

(Continued from Page 31 

series of discussions on the hardships of a farm life for 
women, “who are making a plea not for less work, but for 
recognition of labors which have been too long taken as a mat¬ 
ter of course," said The Reporter’s notice. 

Careful to avoid violating entrenched gender roles, the notice 
assured readers that the "work or the club is frankly unnggres- 
sive, and il does not wish to disturb tradition but it does want to 
live up to its motto of looking forward and not back.” 


Women's votes contributed to Vacaville’s third elec¬ 
tion affirming its status as a dry town in 1914. 

Having settled the question of alcohol sales, at 
least for the time being, Vacans turned to another 
vice: gambling. 

Having banned slot machines in 1911, anti-gam¬ 
bling forces introduced an ordinance in 1915 to make 
all forms of wagering illegal. 

Once the town trustees unanimously approved the 
ordinance, The Reporter quipped, From now on 
devotees of the god of chance must 'ware of the mar¬ 
shal for under a strict interpretation there must be no 
more playing for 'anything of value 1 and it’s presumed 
that even the cheapest cigar could be legally classified 
as a ‘thing of value.'" 


Entertainment - including movies, the circus, live 
theater and touring performers — linked Vacans to 
the outside world. 

The Chautauqua, a traveling group of entertainers, 
received hype for weeks prior to Us arrival, The troupe tea 
lured a variety of music, theater, speakers, concerts and dra 

mafic lectures. 


A large tent, 
equipped to hold 2,000 
people, was erected on 
the high school 
grounds especially for 
the six-day occasion. - 
Movie listings for 
the town’s two the¬ 
aters —the Grand and- 
the Central Theatre - * 
made regular appear¬ 
ances on The 
Reporter's front page. 

* * * 

The Boy Scouts — estab¬ 
lished in Vacaville in 1914 by 
Presbyterian minister Arthur 
C. Fruhling—took on a unique 
role during the war. 

Spurred by Fruhling’s 191 
address titled, "The Boy," towu 
leaders embraced a duty to 
assist boys in becoming men, 

An April 1917 Reporter 
article addressed the 
“many ways in which (Boy 
Scouts) can render vain- 
Varaviiic Heritage] Council able aid in wartime. ^ 
“What will the Boy Scouts of America do in case of war?" _ 
queries the writer before listing dozens of potential cootribu- *• 
(ions including displaying the U.S. flag, aiding firemen and « 
police or hopping on their bicycles 'To carry messages or sup 

plies." ; 
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In 1911 Walt 

rned his iascinatlon f e 

automobiles into a 
joining the Buick Motor 
| Company in Flynt. Michigan. 
As their first production 
manager, his starting salary 
was S6.009 a year. 

In 1916 Buick became 
General Motors' first auto¬ 
motive division. A year later 
Chrysler was named the divi¬ 
sion's president and general 
n:anager. He raised daiIv 

m 

production from 20 to 550 
vehicles, revolutionizing the 
automotive industrv with 

m 

innovative ideas, like the 
self starting engine. 

In 1919. in additio 
his responsibilities at Buick. 
Chrysler became General 
Motors* first vice presiden 
in charge of manufacturing. 
Financially independent at 
age 4o. ne retired irom 
General motors in 1920. 
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Motorized 

firefighting 

C:i tv b 11 ys 

its first 
arc truck 


fly ( yuthhi Robttrln 

S 1 mm j 0 I to The ftuportof 

T ; wo xlrcanix of wider soar 
Inj! over Vacaville'** gram 
in fir itncl high mcIioo) build 
ini; atop wlmt would 
become Andrew* Curl', inieil have 
been ciinlo ji night 


" I he nwhie threw a arectm of water 10 feet over 
the flay pule which •mmnmnt-. the town!’ 

! U* crpi from ,1 I 'II 6 Ib-jup n t .01 iclc 


———ft. l 1 u— 1 " , r iv /I'.; I/ij\*hjf,i 

acavltle's llrst nar;ollnij-poworod tire truck, a Seayravn, 
was purchased by town trustees tor $6,000 In 1916. 


After years of buttling flre« with 
leiftthan ( rroetive equipment, 
VaenvJIN town truxtc-Nfi in HIHI 
fimilly pairJ tin* $0,000 for a new 
.Seiigravr motorized fire engine A 
company representative xpeul 10 
day« allowing the Vaeavlllo fire- 
^nghling ri cw how to operate the 
' new machine. 

On one July day. Scngruvo put 
the rig tin ‘High Hit* pne-ex, Find, a 
line wim connected In <1 hydrant on 
the north ide of Main Street, a half 
a hloek from the t/lalia Creek 
bridge. The how* line wan then run 

up the hilt to the high W'hool. 

"The engine threw a dream of 
water HI feet over the flagpole 
which Minnounta Die town," fluid 
The Reporter in Itx July2l, 1910, 
account of the lent, Then the line 
wax eh anger) Into two for two 
litrearna were thrown over each 
school building at the same time " 


Ah, fait wait, there wax more to 
dfiz/Jc Ihe locahe From ;» hydrant 
on what wax then .Sacramento 
Street emit of the railroad tracka, 
(J00 feet of hoar* wait laid out The 
liydrarit wax turned on and water 
streamed over W.W .inhnxon'x 
house, 

ft may be assumed that wherev¬ 
er W W. .lohre.on i, holme WflSsitU.it 
erf it waa a long haul for water to 
bind with any force. 

There wax also a charm*iaJ tank 

on the engine that wan tenter), an 
w< fl ax the xuetlon hoses designed 
to pump water out of a well 
At last, Vacaville had an eJTcc 
live firefighting machine it wax the 
star of the Firemen’« Carnival held 
for Ha* II rattime In July The four 
flay carnival began with a parade 
jri wbjr*b the new lire engine w;cs 
followed by members of the depart 


meat In uniform. 

liy November of 1910, the town 
trustee* finally passed an ordi 
nance creatinga lire doparlmcrd 
with a chief engineer position earn 

Ing $00 a yefir. Tin- -secretory trea 

surer would re ■< **-ive $.10 a y» ar and 
the first engineer. tin* one in 
charge of the new fire engine, wax 
paid $120 a year. 

At the suggestion of a firerricn'i; 
commlttoe, the town trustees were 
aaked to forbid parking of automo 
bJlei, pear fire hydrants and tying 
up Learns ofhOfSOS in front of Town 
f fall A telephone also needed to 
be installed where the Are e ngine 
was kept “so firemen can call up 
central and find out where, the fire 
was when itie telephone office 
turns in an alarm " flood Idea The 
town trustees agreed. 

They couldn't agree to overlook 


the Indiscretion of firemen Henry 
Scldelk** and VI* Itadellffe Moth 
m**n wore asked to resign In Fnbru 
ary 1917 as a reaultof "an unfortu 
nati ci uise taken Sunday around 
town with Vacavillenew $0,000 
motordrlven fire engine/' 

Schielko, wImi had been In 
charge ol the engine /Once its 
an ival, and Itadellffe were tinning 
from CaJlen Street Into College 
Street when the engine bit unit dirt 
on the roadside ami "stuck font/' It 
wax x*-vera|hounj before tin* heavy 
machim- was extricated and safely 
locked up In th»* firehouue 

Schlelke wax not present at the 
town trinih < meeting, itadellffe 
offered bin resignation but denied 
taking the engine out of the town 
limits. 


‘ j / i,f>l >*, cm * 


The Firemen’s 

Carnival makes 
call on town 


T in: I' in km iiY, C,ut Nival open*-'I 'Iday 
o’/cfilnt* with ** good d **i ov/d in at too 
dan* i and the A II Ifeiidb* Carnival 
Ounpiniy, >/) n' Ii fiindr.hi d U>** idirae- 
I loin, f b* iog g‘*a* rail'/ cornp!im*’rded e ;'.ar ding 
IIm charm ter of He p atiin ■*, e/Hiibltcd 


myxtery, who <■-.< apr?« from handcuffs !<*;; nor<". 
and fllnOtjaeki-fx of all dc;;/:i)jAiorif-. H‘- not only 
uses ha*, own hand* off's, tod p* mid . poll* *' off) 
*-erx or foarsiiiils to ui',*: He U own hand/ off 'Ihe 
most actonmhing pan of I,l lion’s p* rforman* *- 
that to* mates he; flSCapa in fuJI vM* /. cf Hi* and! 
ence JI 1 'yds out of a xtr:dtja< ket in ’A ;^-con*I’., 
which lie c la inn 1« a woild's r<< ord He is ably 
axxhil' d hy I,a fo*tin- |to-:ahe,the little la*ly who 
ewape;) frr>rn tin- ■ < ;d< d milk can fllhrd wlUt 
water ‘Jhe aci-omplixte '■ Mill h at in 7 1/2 ;ccOrid't 
Fifty dollars lx rilfer*-d to any person I ha* dlscov 
<*n> how tfi<* It i< k is done 


Other feature: which at* r-nii rlaining and 
amusing laigc fludlenecs H< adlight. th*- won 
*l*-rfu| horse; Won*l*-rlar)*l Itottft ; jor I rf*:k ati*l Jo® 
flea circus and tfa* faibmarinc, 

'fli*-n there is tip- F< ms whe**l t which is always 
an ath action, and the merry go rotmd, which fox 
cinateti Ua* C'hHdr<-n |Jolh ir<* p/a* ta ally n*-// and 
absolutely safe, 


1 ft*- :voda vrah'i (*-*■ cr*;am and peanutB cone*:* 
sion has tie*;n turned over to tin- ia*b< , of the lt*-*J 
f t osx, and they art fining a rimhing business 


late tonight t'i permit those wlm de;*,lr*: to visit 
them after atu-odlng the fl*-*l Cross benefit, at ihe 
Nrotid Tlieatr*- or tfn backetball games at the 
Annex. Saturday night will bathe concluding 
night. 


A vmit to the carnival will inak*- y*»o ldr;;*d your 
troiiljl* *., and you will at Hi<* *,arm time b* aiding 
the firemen to make* additions to th»*ir e*|uipni«*nt 

Tin* III jsirter 

<Prt. 19,1917 
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Visit a Parrot Cellular store in April, and 
donate *20 to Special Olympics and receive... 
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A look back. 


Tiffany & Co. 

Since 1837 
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any /<r Or. i.s America's leading 
st* of design and ihe world's 
premier jewelry reiailer, Tiffany mam ▼ 
designs are honored everywhere lot 
tllcir timeless beauty, and enduring 
value, They are chosen to relebraie life's j 

most important occasions. 

It was the "Tiffany Selling,'’ the six prong 
platinum diamond solitaire ring, that set th*- 
standard for engagement rings more than a 

century ago Since then, I ill any jewelry Ownrr, Thurnioo ^ Xon 

designs have made 
hearts I leal faster 
world over. 


jcii y I hut ntnn 


nn * rre 


Tiffany sllvei, crystal and china an- found ‘ut only the 
finest tables, Tiffany watches and clocks, stationery, 
writing in.strunic-ills and fragrant* s are williout ' pual anywlu re, 

Ibday, wh**r**vei' you g**, th* - ni aandy r*** ogni/abh 
promise ol the best there is. 
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Bible school 
'T’ush comes 
to Vacaville 

/* ■ ■ - f ho spirit ol enlarge 
I moivi amour llio HIliU* 
I schools oi Vacaville 
has far Home Unio boon 
'"aiuii'siinfi I tool r. Roconi ion 
•broncos among the workers of 
Ute different schools led lo the 
•tnnounceinonl last Sunday of n 
mooting of officers and teachers 
at iii(. Presbyterian church on 
Tuesday night of (his week. A 
surprisingly large number 
responded to the call, and all 
were enthusiastic from start lo 
finish in planning for a genera) 
campaign far Bible school 
enlargement 

Rev. A.A. Doak was elected 
•is campaign director, and he is 
to have in his cabinet several 
representatives of each of the 
Sunday sc liools of Vacaville. 

This campaign committee will 
meet at the Presbyterian church 
tonight at 7:30 to lay out the 
work and select the necessary 
committees to execute the 
same. 

The Bible study' movement is 
attracting much attention in the 
east and the middle western 
slates, where hundreds, and, in 
'some instances, thousands, of 
people are being enlisted in 
Bible study for the first time in 
their lives. It will be a great 
thing if this region of earliest 
fruits is the first to inaugurate a 
Bible study movement in Cali¬ 
fornia_Every' wide-awake 

Bible school and church in the 
state will have their eyes upon 
Vacaville during the next few 
weeks and months, and will be 
asking "How did you do it?" 

The Reporter 

Jan. 24.1913 
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Frank H. Buck Sr. (seated at right), shown with family members, was a successful Vacaville businessman' 

Tominent businessman Buck d ies 


F rank H. Buck of Vacaville and San Francisco, 

known throughout the stale as capitalist, fmit grow¬ 
er and oil magnate, and admired for his personal 
worth by all who were permitted a close acquain¬ 
tance, died at 1 o'clock yesterday morning at the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. He had been in poor health for sev¬ 
eral years, as the result of heart trouble, and a cold which 
he contracted about 10 days ago developed into pneumo¬ 
nia, which was the immediate cause of death. 

I* rank H. Buck was born in Cortland County, N.Y., June 
8,1859, and was the son of Leonard W, and Anna (Bellows) 
Buck. In childhood he was taken by his parents to Clinton, 
Iowa, where he was educated, attending the public schools 
and Clinton Academy. He came to this state with his par¬ 
ents in 1875. His father soon after his arrival purchased 
what was formerly known as the Weldon ranch, in Vaca 
Valley. This is the property now occupied by Fred M. Buck. 
Here, under the capable supervision of his father, he 
entered upon a careful stody ofhorticulture, and before he 
had attained his majority, had gained a thorough under¬ 


standing of the business. 

in 1881 he became a member of the firm of L.W. & F H. 
Buck, and succeeded his father in the conduct of its affairs 
upon the death of the latter in 1895. In 1902, the business 
was incorporated under the name of the Frank II. Buck Co 
with a capital stock of $100,000. he becoming president of 
the corporation. 

Individually Mr. Buck owned about 1,400 acres of land 
devoted to firuit and vineyards, about half of which is located 
in Solano County and the balance in the San Joaquin Valley. 

His fruit interests, while extensive, were only a small 
part of his business activities, and at the time of his death 
he was vice president and a director of the Associated Oil 
Co., of which lie was one of the organizers, a director in the 
Amalgamated-Associated Pipe Line, Bakersfield Iron 
Works, Belridge Oil Co., Sterling Oil and Development Co., 
YVest Coat Oil Co., Rodeo Land and Water Co. and the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. of Eugene, Ore. 

The Reporter 
March 10.1916 


Kit Carson show 
comes to town 

hat la the use of being blue and 
grouchy when you have in 
store one of the biggest days 
ever experienced in Vacav- 
1 1 le' f The world famous Kit Canon’s Buffalo 
Hunch Wild Went is corning for two per f or 
mancen on Saturday, Aug ‘/A and isn’t that 
enough to make yon brighten up and feel 
better? 

So begin right now making your arrange 
moots lo pul In one glorious firm- and forget 
your troubles. No matter what is bothering 
you this peer of all American amusement 
enterprises will make a new person of you 
In two hours. Treatment guaranteed. 

You will awaken on the morning of Sat- 
urdny and find that the Big Wild West Show 
has arrived on their own special trains of 
double-length cars and arc preparing every¬ 
thing for your pleasure. 

Then glance at a few of the features of 
this noted attraction. Whoever heard of a 
complete menagerie of trained wild ani¬ 
mals with a frontier show? They've got them 
and will show you something new in animal 
acts beyond belief, death defying acts with 
the elephants, camels and on down to the 
smaller animals. 

Then there are the cowboys, cowgirls, 
Cossacks from Russia, vaqueros from Mexi 
co, the famous Martinez family of rough rid¬ 
ers from the plains of Patagonia in South 
America and other wild west riders and 
fancy ropers. 

But wait, one thing we forgot to mention. 

tow about that two-mile parade of gold and 
glitter? Won’t that rub off a little of the blue 
and make you feel younger when you elbow 
your way through the crowd in your effort to 
git a front place "? Sure it will. You will be 
feeling young and frisky before you ever 
reach the show grounds and during the per 
formance the dozen clowns will complete 
the job of making a new person of you. 

So forget business and household cares 
on Saturday and have one more good time. 

I /ock up the old store, shut up the house, 
grab the kiddies and come on to the show 
grounds. 

The Reporter 
Aug. 23,1912 
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Ron Wilson, co-owner of Import Service Center, worked at 
the 76 gas station on Cutting Blvd., in Richmond. At 16 he 
performed luhe, oil change & gas attendant duties. With his first 
job he paid his father back for the loan on his car. 


IMPORT SERVICE CENTER 

938 East Monte Vista • Vacaville 

446-44166 

Open M-F 8am-5:00pm 
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Ranch & Pet Supply 

-Endorsed by Family Pets everywhere 
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VOinclovOs for Voifr home 




“Nxle deliver and install \JindovOs and 
doors lltal vJill keep ^ou cooler in the 
summer and vJarmer in the winter 
using tvJenfielh-centupf materials that 
create an air-tight seal ^et are beauti¬ 
ful to took at. “Vou \Jill v)ant to incite 
^our friends over just to see and 

enjO'J ^our ne») vJin- 
tlovJs and doors 
from California 
V?indov) 
Systems. 
f\Vc promise not to Ml 
than hhO much money 
you saved,) 
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of Satisfied 
Customers 
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pull Une Ot 
Bird Supplies. 
Cages 
and Toys 


R-kk!!* 

rPuD line of Feed 

, A' .orttd Vsflcty ot NMti and C-'UCS 
. fud line of Babbit supplies. Ufjci and Mutciics 

10s Aegean Way 
Vacaville 

(Corner of Peabody A Aegean way) 


full tine erf 
Western 
wot* boots 
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* we Carry Panels catev, and Fencing 
■ Full Une of Horse Supplies and Care Products 

•perleer AO Hound Pen 

ibi‘1 uvuilnHi 

707 * 448*6568 

Open 7 Days a Week 


Mon.-PH. 9-6 

Saturday B-s 

Sunday 10-5 
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Any Purchase of 
$20.00 or More 

this coupon • Cannol b® Combined With An y Other Odor 

EtpirM V30/99 


Please Complete the Following 

Name_. 

Apt #_ 




Investors Resources Group, Inc 


Brokcr/Deuler Menthvr N VSD/SIPf 


in independent A Locally Owned Full Service Discount Brokerage Firm 


Providing 


Tim N. Taub 
President & Client 
Portfolio Manager 


Investment Services to 
Solano County for 

The next one-hundred years. 


www.IRGeaglc.com or 451 -6*>40 


For more information or an appointment 

Located in Vacaville’s Historical Downtown District at 
KUIC Plaza, 600 E. Main Street, Suite 100 
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One death 
here from 
influenza 


B lit 0110 lloiltll dllO Id Spanish 
inline urn has so fm* 
occurred in Vacaville or 
vicinity, Qooin Wad#, a 
Japanese, having died Tuesday 
(light The following aiiditional 
cases however, have been reported: 
Mi and Mrs c A. Stevenson and 
and son. 



cun Past CHNnj»t> 



Curing what ails you 


Gregory, an employee of McKin¬ 
ley's garage. 

Japanese woman at the Bud 
dhist mission. 

Mrs. W.A. Perdue, Elmira 
M.C. Hurt 
Joe Damiano 
Miss Sallie Long 
Howard Rogers Jr, 

P. Wade and family 
Earl Miller 
Mrs. A. Furio 
Mrs, D. O’Neill 
Mrs. K. Nakamura 
Mrs. L Nakamura 
Many’ of these cases were con¬ 
tracted while visiting in San Fran¬ 
cisco or Oakland 

Precautions Being Taken 

Following instructions from the 
state board of health, Health Offi¬ 
cer Hughes ordered the Grand 
Theatre closed Saturday, and it 
will remain closed until the epi¬ 
demic is over. The Presbyterian 
Church, without waiting for action 
to be taken, voluntarily announced 
that it would discontinue services 
for the present, commencing last 
Sunday and the Christian Church 
is also closed until all danger is 
over. 

On Tuesday evening the boards 
of trustees of the high and gram¬ 
mar schools met and decided to 
close the schools immediately; so 
when the pupils arrived at school 
Wednesday morning they were 
informed of the action taken and 
instructed to return home. 

The Reporter 
Oct. 25,1918 
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Emulsion 


This ad In the 
Hov. 14» 1913* 
edition of The 

Repotter promis¬ 
es Rexalls OHvb 
O il Emulsion is 
“a real nerve- 
tood tonic” and 

“pleasant to 
take.” The Reid 
Drug Co. ad lor 
the elixir also 
says that it 

“strengthens 

you, puts snap 
and ginger and 
vitality into 
your system, 
it makes you 
feel better 
and stronger. 
It improves 
your diges¬ 
tion and 
your bowel 
action.” 
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Candidate gives ^ 
‘square deal’ pledge 
in town trustee race 

T o the citizens of Vacaville — Gentleman. 

Having consented to be a candidate for th - 
office of town trustee, I desire to define my 

position. , , ,... 

I have been informed that it has been stated that 

I was a candidate of the liquor interests, a sa non 
candidate; that I was in favor of running a wi e 
open town, and, per contra, that I intended to main¬ 
tain the present town government regardless ot any 
action that the citizens might take in the matter; 
also that I was a corporation candidate who would 
favor public utility corporations, in fact I have 
heard all sorts of reports, none of which could be 
ordinarily construed as being very complimentary. 

Now. I wish to state most emphatically, that I am 
neither a "wet" nor a “dry” candidate, nor shall I 
serve any corporation. What 1 wish to have under¬ 
stood is, that if elected, the wishes of my fe i low 
townsmen shall determine my action in any and all 
matters concerning the town government. 

There is but one policy that is right — a square 
deal for everybody, ’I bis election promises to be a 
bitter fight, replete with personalities; but, having 
consented to run, I shal 1 do so upon the proposition 
of the "square deal” and shall ask your support 
upon that platform and no other. 

Very respectfully 
F.B. McKevitt, Jr, 

The Reporter 
March 4,1910 

Politician vows to do ^ 
good for taxpayers 

T he report that I am pledged to certain 
saloon-keepers in the town of Dixon, or 
that I have caused money to be spent by 
any saloon-keeper in Solano county dur¬ 
ing my campaign, I hereby brand as a falsehood of 
the worst character. I never have been, am not now 
and never will be controlled by any saloon or 
saloon-keeper. 

My administration as supervisor of the Fourth 
district will be for the good of the taxpayers of the 
d istrict 

George P. Akedy 

The Reporter 
Aug. 21,1914 
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Henry R. Timm 

President, 1910-1917 




195 N. First Street, Dixon 



group ot Dixon residents 
believed they weren’t 


getting the kind of banking services they needed and decided 


something about 


the spirit of the independent, do-it-yourself 


tradition, 25 men and women met at the Dixon Alfalfa Land Company 


January 


organize their bank. On January 31 st , Henry R. Timm 


of Dixon was elected the first president. On February 1,1910, the 


! :l]yn was Lorn on November 
17, 1910 in St. Louis, Missouri. 
SLe Las tLree sisters and one 
LrotLer. 


In 1 925 at tLe age of 15 Ellyn 

worked in a sewing factory for 
twel ve years on a two needle sewing 
machine and was paid Ly piece work. 
Ellyn worked witL Ler grandmother 
first and then with Ler mother. 



Bank opened for business 


remodeled former ice cream parlor 


with a staff of two. In May of 1911, the Bank moved from the former 
ice cream parlor into new quarters where the Bank’s corporate offices 
and main branch are still located today. 



FIRST NORTHERN BANK 



Serving the Personal and Business Financial Needs of 
Solano, Polo and Sacramento Counties Since 1910! Member 


ixon • Davis * Fairfield * Vacaville * West Sacramento • Winters * Woodland 



btlyn married in 1935. She Lad tk re<? sons. In 1938 her first 
son, Jim was Lorn followed Lv Ron in 194*0 and Terry in 1^42. 

Ell vrt moved to Southern California in 1945, she arrived in 

* 

Los A ngcl es the day World War II ended. 

Stop by and say hello to 
Grandma sometime 
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Vacaville • 707-447-7005 
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People have unique needs. 
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lr.mk Lope: 

\ icc President 


That’s why we have such a 




wide array ol loan products to 


cnoose from. Conventional 


A Loan for 


to unconventional. And 


Glenn Beddow 
Asstsr.inr N ice President 




we’re unconventional in the 


way we 



re not a 


Joanne i lender 



number. 1 hey’re not a 


type. We treat 




Michele Stavenuiter 




and timeliness, and 


we welcome borrowers 



with less-than perfect 







credit. Put four many loan 


prograins and half-century 
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Ctty revdefft* gather 
to July 1915 (left) for 
the opeetig of the 
Carnegie Ubrary. The 
building, contracted 
tjf promir.errt local 
builder George 
Sharpe, It now 
hone of the Chamber 
of Commerce 
(below left). 


Five-year campaign brings Carnegie Library to Vacaville 








* 

* 



By Barbara Smith 

Special to the Reporter 

S ealed up in a cornerstone of the Carnegie library building in down¬ 
town Vacaville U an account of her* the town citizens managed to 
bring the magnificent gem here. 

The doors to the brand-new public library at 300 Main St opened 
in July ] 915. The ladies of Vacaville particularly members of the Satur¬ 
day Club, . -ere the driving force behind a five-year effort to bring 
books to Vacaville, 

The campaign began in 1910 when the Ulatis Bool Club, frus- 
W trated over an apparent lack of community interest and S25 j n 

debt handed its 450 volumes over to the Saturday Club 

Led by Katherine Steiger, the Saturday Club formed a 
library committee, headed by Mrs. Charles Riechers. It 
moved the books to the grammar school, where they 
were relabeled Vacaville Public Library.'' 

By February 191L the Saturday Club had added 12 
books to the collection from their own homes, paid the $25 
debt they had assumed from the Ulatis Book Club and 
purchased shelving for the grammar school The 
library hours were 2:15 to 3:15 p m. Mondays. 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 

In September of that year, the dub 
began making plans for a permanent 
library. The Reporter published a request 
for financial contributions from the commu¬ 
nity. Pledge cares were mailed and the com¬ 
munity responded. 

In January 1912. the Saturday Club rented 
the old barber shop ' on the corner of Main 
and Dobbins streets to sen e as Vacaville's 
first public library and reading room. Com¬ 
munity interest grew and donations were 
made to prepare the shop to sen e as a 
library. Donations included $850 cash, 
books and magazines, tables and chairs, a 
picture, screen, broom, dustpan and brush. 
Miss Hazel Duncan was appointed librari¬ 
an, and library hours were from 2 to 6 p.m. 
and from 7 to 9 p.m. 

As the number of visitors to the little 
library grew, so did the need for more 
books and, finally, larger quar¬ 
ters. The Saturday Club began 
new fund-raising efforts, 
beginning with a ‘"Book 
Social" at the Opera House. 
Entertainment was provided 
and admittance to the party 
was one book 

By May 1912. the librarian 
reported 523 visits to the 
library during one month, and 
793 books on the shelves. In 
September, the Saturday Club 
decided to take steps to secure 
permanent library quarters. 
Mrs. J.M. Miller began cir¬ 


culating a petition to be presented to the county Board of Supervision 
establishing a library district v oder the jurisdiction of the Vacaville Union 
High School District The required number of signatures was obtained 
and, in November, supervisors called an election. Voters approved and a 
tax was levied to maintain a library. 

An official library board of trustees was formed, as required by law. But 
the management of the library' and fund-r aising efforts remained with the 
Saturday Club. By September 1913, th e library board had requested a 
grant from the Andrew Carnegie Corporation. One of the terms for obtain¬ 
ing the grant was that the town provide the building site . The search for a 
site began. 

In January 1914. news was received from the Carnegie Corporation that 
1 *... the application had been favorably considered and Mr. Carnegie *as 
willing to furnish $12500 for a library building. -.." While the citizens of 
Vacaville were thrilled with the news, the debate over where the library 
would be located was heating up. 

Some wanted the new library to be located cm the high school grounds. 

Others, including the Satur¬ 
day Club members, 
believed it would best 
serve the community in the 
center of town. 

On Feb. 13.191A a spe¬ 
cial meeting was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce. The 
Saturday Gub turned out 
in force. Mrs. C.G Robinson 
strongly urged the library 
site be m a central area, 
stating, “A fine public 
library located near the 
business section would not 



George Sharpe built the new library. 


only enhance the beauty and property value, but act as an incentive to the 
further building of good business blocks, better street lighting and other 
civic improvements." 

Katherine Steiger presented a petition signed by citizens desiring a site 
in the business district The petitioners won with a vote of 3 to L 

In July 1914, a library site was purchased by the library trustees. It was 
owned by T.W, Wilson and located at the corner of Main and Parker 
streets, where the “hitc hing racks are' The cost was $3,000. 

In December, the contract to build the library was awarded to promi¬ 
nent contractor George H. Sharpe, who began construction immediately. 
The excitement over the new library was evident when The Reporter pub¬ 
lished a letter from Sharpe, in which he complained of the constant visi¬ 
tors to the site disturbing his employees, whom he paid between S2L50 and 
$7 per eight-hour day. 

The new Carnegie library opened its doors on July 17,1915. Built of 
reinforced concrete, the buildin g boasted a basement two fireplaces, a 
“hot-air furnace,” and — most important — the room to accommodate 6.WJ 
books Total cost, inclu ding architect’s fees, grading, lawn, trees, fountain 
and concrete walks was $12,465 

During the next two years, donations and purchases for the Vacaville 
Public Library' continued. The first thing bought was a new International 
Encyclopedia. British Poets of the 19th century: wo rk; by the Brontes; Ten¬ 
nyson. S hake speare and Browning followed. All volumes of Tolstoy s “War 
and Peace” were added in August 1918. 

Today, the Carnegie library* building, still a source of Vacaville's pride, 
houses the office of the Vacaville Chamber of Commerce. The public library 
was first moved to Merchant Street then to the Ulatis Cultural Center. 


Mysterious fire 
destroys stole 

he general merchandise store on Joe Ferroz- 
zano's place, about five miles north of town, 
was destroyed by fire, evidently of an incendi¬ 
ary origin, at 830 Tuesday evening. The store 
had been c losed for the night and there was no fire or 
light of any kind on the premises. 

The stock was owned by Mrs. Theresa Cardinale, 
niece of Ferrozzano, and the building stood in the name 
of Mrs. Theresa Ferrozzano. There was $700 insurance 
on the building and $3500 on the stock. Building and 
stock were a total loss. 

An additional mystery surrounds the affair, owing to 
the following letter which was found in M. Polzoni's let 
ter box on Monday afternoon of last week: 

Mr. M. Polzom: / mil offer a big price for little raght loork 
to damage a few bams, ferux ports, store, etc. Your ux/rk 
will be Barrett's bam, bum allF. MeKemtt shed at P. Dito, 
PolHo’s fence posts, Ferrozzano’s store at road. All done one 
raghz. Use gasolme Start well Thursday raght at 10 o'clock. 
Say nothing to rsj (/t.e or we will hU you os we are the 
Htken. Beware of your ufe tf not done mis week IJ nght 
work done you mil get J 00 dollars from the HIKES' 

Throw match or cigarm all dry grass. Bum the letter up 


The letter had not come through toe mail, but had 

been dropped in the box by unknown parties. On receiv- 

- . 

I the message Mr. Polzom turned it over to Constable 
,>tadlfeld, and those v nose notified Watch v, as r.ept for 
several nights until after the time mentioned (Thursday 
of last week. *o due to the affair has yet been 
obtained. 

The Reporter 
Oct. 20,1916 
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Gives the wearer an indl 
vidual air and style, 
tinet} to be extremely popu¬ 
lar because of its wonderful 
fitting qualities, handsome 
appearance and new style 
features. 

om does one see at the 
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value and fit. 
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ASIC FOR COUPONS 


It's not Victoria $ Secret, but the ad In the June 9,1916, edition of The 
Reporter seems a tad provocative for the times. The Arnold s Department 
Store ad is for The Royal Worcester Corsets that sell for SO cents to $3. 


Crystal’s offers prizes 

are simple. The opportunity* 


W ouldn't you like a 

player piano, a 
Grafonola, a watch 
■R or a set of silver¬ 

ware particularly if it didn t 
cost you anything? Of course you 
would; and therefore we believe 

von will be interested in the 
* 

profH-.'haring prize campaign 
which has just been inaugurat¬ 
ed at Crystal’s. 

No lucky number will win 
these prizes - simply sign a 
nomination blank and have a 
particular number assigned to 
you. and then boost for your 
number among your relatives, 
friends and acquaintances. 

Have them patronize the above- 
named place of business and 
save their profit-sharing prize 
certificates for you The rules 


COStS you no thing 

.Nomination blanks can be 
obtained at the store, and upon 
receipt of your nomination, you 
will have a particular number 
assigned to you. The published 
bullet ms of ail contestants, 
which will be made weekly, will 
be by Dumber only, thus avoid¬ 
ing any publicity* to your name. 

The campaign is now open, 
and will continue until March 
15.1916. 

The list of prizes consists of a 
$750 player piano, a $200 Gra¬ 
fonola, a $20 lady’s watch, a $20 
gentleman s watch and a set of 
silverware worth $16.95. 

The Reporter 
Sept. 17,1915 


Battle cry against squirrels 

T he unanimity with the Sperry Flour Company. The 

which the whole coun¬ 
try went to work plan¬ 
ning for the prosecu¬ 


tion of the war has inspired us 
■Jong other lines and today frm 
one end of California to the 
other the cry is beard “Kill the 
squirrel " The gram grower, 
livestock feeder, fruit grower, in 
fact every producing activity 
w as awakened to the awful loss 
which has been visited upon us 
by the ground squirrel Here is a 
circular being distributed b;. 


Sperry People will pay higher 
prices for wheat than will the 
squirrels. 

Now is the time to go after 
the squirrels! 

Do the job up thoroughly 
if your wheat fields are 
infested with squirrels get rid of 
them without delay It will cost 
only a few ecob an acre, but you 
can afford to spend a dollar an 
acre tf nccc ssaiy 

TV Kryarvr 
t efe ». Itlt 
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Burt Lancaster actor. 11,12 13 
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PASSAGES 


Marie TWain 

On April 21.1910. the im- 
men sefy popular Samuel Lang- 
home Clemens, better known as 
Mark Twain, dies at age 74 in Dan¬ 
bury, Conn. Twain's most famous 
work is "The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer" (1876) 

Leo Tolstoy 

Leo Tolstoy, author of * War and 
Peace,* has long been shunned by 
the Russian government but 
revered by the common folk. He 
dies on Nov. 20,1910 at ^e 82. 





Mr. Bean’s leaky boots 

Leon Leomvood Bean, a Maine 
merchant known as *L.L,‘ gets 
tired of coming home from tramps 
in the woods with wet feet because 
his heavy leather boots leak. So in 
1912, he invents a boot that com¬ 
bines a light¬ 
weight 
feather 
tup with a 
waterproof 

■ bottom. He 

sells 100 pairs 
to fellow 
sportsmen 
through the 
mail. But 90 pairs are returned be¬ 
cause the stitching gives way. True 
to his word, he refunds his cus¬ 
tomers' money and starts over with 
an improved boot. The Maine Hunt¬ 
ing Boot eventually becomes a sta¬ 
ple of a mailorder sporting goods 
empire called LL. Bean. 

( 0ld Joe’ Camel 

Camel cigarettes are introduced 
by the RJ. Reynolds Co. in 1913 
The package, which sells for a 
dime, features an 
image of a camel. 

Lithographers 
base the picture 
on a photograph 
that a company 
photographer 
shot of a Bamum 
& Bailey circus 
camel named Old 
Joe. The shot was taken with the 
animal in an unusual pose, with its 
nose held high, because Old Joe's 
trainer had just whacked him on 
the nose for misbehaving. 
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FILM 


The little tramp 

Charlie Chaplin introduces his 'lit¬ 
tle tramp' character to the world in 
1914 in the one-reel Mack Sennett 
film, ‘Kid Auto Races at Venice." The 
character, an immediate hit. will be 
the protagonist in several of Chap¬ 
lin’s later fulHength classics. 










MILLENNIUM 


NOTEBOOK 


1910 


B Jan, 6: French nvialor Hu¬ 
bert Lithnm sets a world altitude 
record In living hi* moonshine u\ 
a height of more than 3,300 feet at 
Mouv; Franco, 


■ Jan. 26: Heavy rams swel 
ilit' Seine River and cause severe 
flooding in Paris; damage is esti- 
mated at $200 million* 

■ March 26; Congress passes 
an mendmenl to the 1907 Immi¬ 
gration Act It bars, among others* 
criminals and earners of disease 
from entering the United States 

■ May 1: The National Negro 
Committee, founded in June 1909 
by W E B Du Bois becomes the 
Nat ional Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People 

■ June 19: The first Father’s 
Day is observed in Spokane, 
Wash., where the local YMCA and 
the Spokane Ministerial Associa¬ 
tion persuade the city to set aside 
the Sunday to ‘"honor thy father," 

■ July 4: Race riots break out 
in several U-S. cities, including 
Houston, soon after black boxer 
Jack Johnson knocks out Jim Jef¬ 
fries for the world heavyweight 
championship. At least eight 
blacks an* reported kil ed. 



Vftl iONU T AfiK SC EvlCt 


■ Aug. 27: Thomas Edison un¬ 
veils his latest invention, talking 
motion pictures, for invited guests 
in West Orange. N. 1 The device is 
called a “kmetophone,” combining 
the sound of a phonograph with 
the images of a motion picture 
camera. His vision is to have a 
talking motion picture played in 
theaters in two years. 


1911 


■ March 25: During working 
hours at the Triangle Shirtwaist 
factory in New York City, a fire 
breaks out on the ground floor, 
and upstairs workers are trapped. 
Most of the 146 people who die 
are women earning Si for a 10- 
hour workday. 

■ May 15: The US. Supreme 
Court issues a landmark decision 
findi ng Standard Oil Co. guilty o' 
restraint of trade and orders its 
dissolution within six months. 

8 Dec, 10: Marie Curie is 
awarded the Nobel Prize for 
chemistry, becoming the first per¬ 
son to wan two of the coveted 
awards. The Frenchwoman was 
awarded! the Nobel Prize for 
physics in 1903 along wit h her 
husband, Pierre, and Henri Bec- 
querel, for studies of radioactivity. 


1912 


■ Jan. 6: New Mexico becomes 
the 47th state to join the Union. 

■ Feb, 14: Arizona becomes 
the 48th state to join the Union. 

■ March 12: The Girl Scouts of 
! he U.S A- has its origin in Savan- 


A heavenly obsession 
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Halley s comet prompts an outpouring of pop culture, Including a song. 


ith fmr n.nd nppruhrii- 
nion l th<* world await* 
the impending op- 
pc.mtfin? of Halley 1 ** comet. 

Mankind s foarioiition with 
comets, and the fear of them, oru 
as old the recorded history of 
the heavenly visitors — at km 
2,000 years. And in 1910, the reap¬ 
pearance of Halleys comet after 
75 years sparks mass hysteria. 
Superstition is alive and well But 
the fear also has a basis in science. 
Scientists predict that Earth will 
pass through the tail of Halley's 
comet on the night of May 18-19, 
Some believe that the tail con¬ 
tains a deadly poison called 
cyanogen, which could wipe out 
the Earth's population. From 
Berlin to Constantinople, Mexico 
City to St Petersburg, terrified 
people gather to pray. Some at¬ 
tend doomsday soirees. Suicides 
are common. In Paris, the night 
begins with a thunderstorm that 
adds to the dread. In New York, 
crowds gather in Central Park, on 
Riverside Drive, in Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage and on most of the city’s 
rooftops. 
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. ifii t 0 i nil* in m*h tiigrther NirV 
nurni f l Ihg I hh h 4 il official 
ly hi* nn for hu- irv 1 *' u April 15 
19H Th»‘ f 'tut-* d StiU- 
$352 million U* build i h* r anal 
wtuHi roquin^l * %j <ivf*ii'»c 
jng 2 *>2 millv>n * uha V* 

in ulna a amt m blocid i boueendi 

rjf runHtmction workcr- Umt thnr 
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P Doc 13: (--camrdo d * V ino 
•'Mona Liear^nlrn i - - F ,r ( ‘ 
lii*r from the I/iuvTci in l*firim, it 
found undamaged in Florrr 

Italy. The fltvcpoct, Vinnfsw 
0n ( in caught when he trice w w u 
the painting 

M Dec, 24: Seventy-two peo¬ 
ple, mostly children, are killr d 
the Italian hall in Calumet, Mirh 
where a cry of * fin?” a pome 

during a Christmas program for 
I families of striking miners There 
is no fire. 


1914 


nah. Ga., where Juliette Gordon 
I <o\v starts the first troop of Girl 
Guides. The name will be changed 
to the Girl Scouts in 1913, and its 
headquarters will be established 
in New York. 

■ April 20: Fenway Park in 
Boston opens with a full house of 
27,000 fans. The Boston Red Sox 
beat the New York Highlanders 

l renamed the Yankees the next 
year! 7-6 in 11 innings. 

■ May 18: The first baseball 
stri ke takes place when 19 mem¬ 
bers of the Detroit iigers refuse to 
play the Philadelphia Ath letics af¬ 
ter Tigers outfielder Ty Cobb is 
suspended because he mauled a 
spectator who taunted him at a 
game in New York. 

■ Nov. 5: Woodrow Wilson be¬ 
comes only the second Demooat 
elected president since the Civil 
War. With 435 electoral votes and 
42 percent of the popular vote, he 
defeats Republican incumbent 
William Howard Taft and 
Theodore Roosevelt, who left the 
Republican Party to run on the 
ticket of the Progressive, or “Bull 
Moose," Part}-. 

■ Nov. 5: Women win the right 
to vote in Arizona, Wisconsin and 

Kansas. 
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1913 


■ Feb. 17: The Armory Show 
opens Feb. 17 in New York’s 69th 
Regiment A rmory, giving Ameri¬ 
cans their first glimpse of cubism. 
Paintings by Paul Cezanne, Paul 
Gauguin, Vincent van Gogh and 
other impressionists arc included, 
along with those of American real¬ 
ist Edward Hopper and others. 

But it is Marcel 1 hichamps “Nude 
Descending a Staircase” that is 
the objeci of greatest scorn. 


Feb. 25: The 16th Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution lakes 
force; it empowers Congress to 
levy grade a ted income taxes on 
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Titanic embarks from Southampton, England, on Its maiden voyage. 

Titanic’s fateful voyage 

the deep at 2:20 a.m. on April 15, 
1912, two hours and 40 minutes af¬ 
ter striking an iceberg while steam¬ 
ing through an ice field. 

Only 711 people — mostly 
women and children — are rescued 
by the Cunnrd liner Carpathia and 
brought to New York. The 46,328- 
ton Titanic, the largest, most sump¬ 
tuously appointed ship ever to put 
to sea, did not cany enough 
lifeboats 'or even half its 2.224 pas¬ 
sengers and crew. Among the dead 
are such movers and shakers ol the 
day as John Jacob Astor and Ben¬ 
jamin Guggenheim. The sinking ot 
the “unsuitable" ship becomes a 
metaphor for the frailty of human 
existence and the limitations of 
technology 


War is brewing in Europe, The 
major European potverx, entan 
gled in alliance s, are lurching lo- 
tiard a global conflict that u til 
bring about the ctdlapxe of empires 
and a profound realignment of 
world power. On one side is the 
Triple Entente, comprising 
Britain, France ami Russia: the 
alliance will eventually include 
Serbia, Belgium, Italy and Jaftan. 
On the other is a coalition called 
the Central Powers: Germany, the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
Ottoman Empire and Bulgaria. 
The Balkans, long a theater of lo¬ 
cal conflict, are a powder keg 
which will spark a worldwide con - 
flagration, the first global conflict 
in history. 


■ June 28: The flash point 
comes when Archduke Franz Fer¬ 
dinand and his wife, Sophie von 
Hohenberg, are shot to death in 
Sarajevo, capital of the Austro- 
Hungarian province of Bosnia- 
Herzcgovina. The archduke, heir 
to the imperial throne, is the vic¬ 
tim of a tubercular 19-year-old 
Serbian nationalist named Gavri- 
lo Princip. Austria-Hungary uses 
the event as an excuse to neutral¬ 
ize Serbia, which has long been a 
troublesome neighbor 

■ July 23: AusLria-Hungury 
sends Serbia an ultimatum, 
knowing that its terms will be re¬ 
jected, No one imagines that Eu¬ 
rope will go to war over a piuiitive 
action against Serbia, which is 
something of a pariah state. But 
the nations of Europe are entan¬ 
gled in a web of alliances. C zar 
Nicholas 11 of Russia decides to 
stick with his ally. Serbia, drag¬ 
ging France into the conflict. Ger¬ 
many is already pledged to back 
Austria-Hungary 

■ July 28: Austria-Hungary 
declares war on Russia. 


First reports of the Titai lie’s en¬ 
counter with destiny in the North 
Atlantic underplay the magnitude 
of the event. 

“Passengers on giant liner Titan¬ 
ic transferred safely; ship collides 
wit!i an iceberg. Titanic saved, ’ say 
the headlines in the April 15 edition 
of the (Fbrt Worth ) Star-Telegram. 
The accompanying report, from The 
.Associated Press, goes on to say 
that the White Star linoV - - strick¬ 
en on its maiden voyage i ixmi 
Southampton, England, to New 
York — is afloat, “now in tow” and 
headed for Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

As the tragic talc unfolds, a wait¬ 
ing world learns that more than 
1,500 people perished in the (rigid 
Atlantic as the great ship slid into 



incomes over $3,000 per year. 

B May 29: Pai si.m socialites 
attend the premiere of Igor 
Stravinsky’s ballet “The Hite of 
Spring,” presented by impresario 
Sergei Dinghilevs Ballets Russes, 
and drown out the unfamiliar, dis¬ 


sonant music with whistles and 
boos. Choreographer Vaslav Nijin¬ 
sky has to shout out t he compli- 
cated rhythms from the wings be¬ 
cause the dancers can’t hear the 
music, and an enraged Stravinsk v 
leaves the theater in midperfor¬ 
mance. 


A young boy salutes troops as 
they march by in New York City 


■ July 31; Germany asks Rus¬ 
sia to cancel its mobilization. 
When Russia refuses. Germany 
declares war on Russia. Europe is 
immediately engulfed in a bliz¬ 
zard of mobilization orders mid 
declarations of war. 

■ Aug, 3: Germany declares 
war on France and invades Bel¬ 
gium; that draws Great Britain, ft 
guarantor of Belgian neutrality, 
into the conflict. 



Bowman *s 


Stationers 


— ||<aU ; a\viv.\K. 


Marge Imrsou-Bowman grew up in a small (arming 
community in Tulclalce where she graduated from 
high school and later moved to Sacramento where she 
went to Secretarial School. She has always loved 
bookkeeping and secretarial work. 


322 Parker St. • Downtown Vacaville • 447-8430 




Elizabeth & Del MeCiino 


Del McCune was bom Sept. 2. 1911. in Sioux City, Iowa, and grew up m 
Anderson, CA. Alter graduating from the San Francisco College ol Embalming 
in lune, 193-*, Del worked in Redding, Oroville, and Chico, where he met 
Elizabeth Gabel, They were married in 193” amt moved to Vacaville. As ol Julv 
1, 1938, Stewart Funeral Home had a new owner and became $tewart-\k Cmu 
Funeral Home. By PM2 McCune Funeral Home was well eMahlished mJ on 

r 

way to providing many years ol care and servuc to VkjviIIc and suiToundmg 
communities. McCune Funeral Home also provided the ambulance service Until 
the late 1950’s. 

McCune 

G A R O F N C 11 A r ! •: i 

MORTl'.VRY • CUIMMU'N • MONI ui Vis • l 1 :! \'o- W , '< \ V \ 

FD-0A88 I 

212 Main Street • Vacaville * • l av t IN i 

\v w vv tnccunev hajvt com 
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Sunday, April 25, 1999 • 1910s 


19 


1915 


M Jan. 12: Rocky Mountain 
National Park is created by an act 
of Congress on 262,000 acres of 
Colorado wilderness. The pork in- 
judes 107 named peaks above 
^1,000 feet in elevation. 


L 


■ Jan. 25: With newspaper re¬ 
porters poised to record every 
word, Alexander Graham Bell in 
New York and assistant Thomas 
Watson in San Francisco pick up 
telephone instruments and begin 
the first public transcontinental 
telephone conversation. At 4:30 
p.m., the inventor of the telephone 
establishes the conned ion and 
says: “Hoy hoy, Mr, Watson, ore 
you there? Do you hear me?” 

*Yes. Mr. Bell, I hear you per¬ 
fectly Oo you hear me well?” Wat¬ 
son responds. 



Scanw Dme« Co^ 
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■ April 5: Jack Johnson, the 
first black man to hold the world 
heavyweight boxing champi¬ 
onship, loses his title to the latest 
of the “Great VTiite Hopes." John¬ 
son is knocked out in the 26th 
-mmd of a scheduled 45-round 
■ jtch in Havana, Cuba, by Jess 
I. a 6-foot-6,235-pound 
Kansan known as the Pot¬ 
tawatomie Giant. 


itch r 
Willard, 


■ May 6: George Herman 
“Babe" Ruth, a left-handed pitcher 
for the Boston Red Sox, hits his 
first major league home run off 
Yankee pitcher Jack Warhop at 
the Pblo Grounds in New York. 


1916 


■ Jan. 16: Animosity between 
the ’ Inited States and Mexico es¬ 
calates after Mexican bandit 
Francisco “Pancho” Villa and his 
band of rebels order 16 American 
mining engineers from a train 
near Chihuahua City and shoot 
them Jan. 16. In March, Villa 
leads 1,500 guerrillas in a raid 
across the border and attacks 
Columbus, N.M., killing 17 Ameri¬ 
cans. Brig, Gen. John J. Pershing 
is ordered to Mexico to capture 
Villa. World War I will intervene, 
and Villa will be put on hold A 
popular hero in Mexico, he will 
later be assassinated on his 
ranch. 

■ April 10: The president of 
the Interim Olympic Committee 
halts the Olympic Games until 
war’s end. 

■ April 24: Over the Easter 
weekend, rebellion erupts in j re¬ 
load in what becomes known as 

Easter Rising of armed Irish 
insurgents. About 2,000 rebels in 
Dubl m rise against the British, 
whose police arrest the insur- 
gemy leaders and declare martial 
law. At least 450 people are killed 
and more than 2,500 wounded, 
mostly civilians. The fierce but 
short-lived rebellion has li ttle 
public support People hiss the 
rebel leaders, but the insurgents 
become martyrs when they are 
convicted of treason and hanged 
Aug. 3. The Irish Free State 
achieves dominion status in 1922. 

® June 15: The Boy Scouts of 
America is incorporated in a bill 
signed by President Wilson. 

■ July 6: A portrait of Uncle 
Sam, with the original title “What 
Are You Doing for Preparedness? ” 
®akes its appearance on the cov- 
er of Leslie’s Weekly. Created by 
New York illustrator James Mont¬ 
gomery Flagg, who used his own 
•ace as a model, the image went 
on to became the most popular re¬ 
cruitment poster of all time. Dur- 
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America goes to war 


he Great War is raging in 
Europe as the Cunard 
liner Lusitania sails from 
New York on May 1,1915, bound 
for her home port of Liverpool. 

I The British vessel carries a large 
complement of passengers from 
the still-neutral United States, 
despite warnings placed in New 
York newspapers that morning 
by the Imperial German Em¬ 
bassy in Washington, which ad¬ 
vises that the waters adjacent to 
the British Isles are a war zone. 

On May 7, about 10 miles off 
Ireland's Old Head oi Ivin sale, a 
torpedo dispatched by German U- 
boat 20 pierces the Lusitania’s 
hull just below the waterline. The 
Lusitania, celebrated by Cunard 
as “the fastest and largest steam¬ 
er in our Atlantic service,” sinks 
in 18 minutes. O' 1,959 passen¬ 
gers and crew members, 1,195 
* lose their lives. Sources differ on 
the number of Americans aboard: 
at least 123, jjerhaps as many as 
133. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Germany, 
fearful that the United States 
might join the Allies, apologizes 
to Wilson and commences pay¬ 
ment for damages. But the Lusi¬ 
tania disaster ampli fies Ameri- 
eas anti-German bias; and for¬ 
mer President Theodore Roo¬ 
sevelt, calling the sinking “an act 
of piracy,” nudges a growing num¬ 
ber of Americans toward a pro¬ 
war sentiment. 



A solitary soldier reflects on the 
human cost of the Great War. 

I 

The Battle of the Somme from 
July to mid-November in 1916 is 
the bloodiest in histoiy and comes 
after the single largest artillery 
barrage.. The 140-day o! Tensive 
involves 3 million men along a 
front of 20 miles. The Allied 
armies lost 794,000 men. The 
first tanks to be used in warfare, 
invented by British writer and 
Boer War veteran Ernest Dunlap 
Swinton, go into action Sept. 15. 

But it 's the year 1917 that will 
be pivotal to the history of much 
of the 20th cen ury: The United 
States enters the war in Europe 
and begins to consolidate its 
standing as a world power; and 


Lenin seize power in Russia and 
establish the first communist 
state. The ideological and mili- 
ta ry contest between the two 
great nations will be central to the 
history of much of the century. 


• On Jan. 31, Germany an¬ 
nounces n resumption of unre¬ 
el rictcd submarine warfare to 
counter u British blockade. On 
Feb. 3. a German U-boat sinks 
the American liner I iousatonic off 
the coasL of Sicily, and the United 
Stales severs diplomat ic relations 
with Germanv. America is on the 

m 

road to war. 

On April 6, at 1:18 p.m.. Presi¬ 
dent Woodrow Wilson signs a dec¬ 
laration of war. The same day, 
George M. Cohan writes a clarion 
call for American action, a rous¬ 
ing patriotic ditty called Over 
There.” 

On May 16, President Wilson 
signs the Selective Service Act 
into law, requiring all American 
men between 21 and 30 to regis¬ 
ter for military service. In June, 
U.S. doughboys begin arriving in 
France. They will continue to land 
at the rate of50,000 a month. 

On the 11th day of the 11th 
month, at 11 a m., the guns fall 
silent on the killing fields of Eu¬ 
rope, and the Great War comes to 
an end. The first global conflict in 
human history- lasts four years, 
three months and 14 days at a 
cost of 10 million combatants 

killed and 20 million wounded. 

; 

Germans officially surrender 
in a railway car in the Compiegnc 
Forest at 5 a.m. French time. 

News of the war’s end triggers 
delirious celebrations throughout - 
Europe and North America, 


PHOTO: IMPERIAL WAR MDSEl/W 



mg the next two years, as the 
United States became more in¬ 
volved in World War I, more than 
4 million copies were printed. 

H Aug. 20: Congress creates 
the US. National Park Service. 

■ Oct. 16: The 

first birth con¬ 
trol clinic in 
the United 
States is 
opened at 46 
Amboy St. 
in Brooklyn, 

N.Y., by Mar¬ 
garet Sanger. 

Police raid the 
clinic, and 
Sanger is jailed for 
30 days. She founds the New York 
Birth Control League after her re¬ 
lease and begins publication of the 
Birth Control Review, 

■ Oct. 24: Henry Ford awards 
equal pay to women, $5 a day 

■ Nov. 7: Jeannette Rankin, 

36, a Republican pacifist, feminist 
and social reformer from Mon¬ 
tana, becomes the first woman 
elected to Congress. 

B Nov. 11: President Wilson 
wins re-election on a platform 
that includes the slogan, “He kept 
us out of war. i he United States 
will be heavily involved in the war 
within five months 


Islebrati ig everyday 'life 


An animated drawing of three 
boys — two in baseball duds and 
another in his Sunday best — 
graces the May 20 edition of The 
Saturday Evening Post. It is the 
first cover illustration for the vener¬ 
able weekly magazine by a 22-year- 
old artist named Norman Rockwell. 

Rockwell will go on to produce 
322 covers for the Post, charming 
and delighting audiences for six 
decades. The weekly, founded in 
1728 by Benjamin Franklin, will 
buy an average of 10 Rockwell cov¬ 
ers a year until his last one, in 
1963. 

“In those days, the cover of the 
Post was the greatest showcase in 
America for an illustrator.’ Rock¬ 
well will say later. 

Rockwell dropped out of high 
school in Mamaroneck, N.Y., at age 
16 to draw for Boys’ Life, the 
monthly magazine of the Boy 
Scouts of America. He will become 
America s favorite illustrator and 
perhaps its most treasured a rtist. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 



IRTfSY AN DR iff HOlUftOO*. 

He, more than any other artist, 
mirrors the nation’s daily life dur¬ 
ing the first hal f of the century-, giv¬ 
ing vision to its values and dreams 
with topical, humorous and senti¬ 
mental drawings of Americans in 
everyday settings. 


1917 


B March 2: The Jones Act 
nukes Puerto Rico a U.S. territory 
and Puerto Ricans US. citizens. 


March 31: The Danish West 
Indies — 32 square miles that 
include the Virgin Islands of St 
Thomas, St Croix and St. John — 
become U.S. territories in ex¬ 
change ibr $25 million paid to 
Denmark. 


B Dec. IB: The 18th Amend¬ 
ment, outlawing the transporta¬ 
tion and sale of alcoholic bever¬ 
ages, is approved by Congress and 
submitted to the states for ratifi¬ 
cation. It is the only amendment 
to have a time limit for ratifica¬ 
tion — 7 years — and the only one 
to be repealed. 


1918 


Jan, 21: In a fit of wartime 
intolerance, the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic Society bars all works 
by living German composers. 

■ March 31: [Resident Wilson 
signs the Standard Time Act, 
which begins daylightrsav mg time 
as a wartime measure to conserve 
fuel. It is vigorously opposed by 
farmers, because their workday 
does not coincide with the new 
daylight hours. 


1919 


fl March 8: Reports from Paris 
indicate that 6,000 American men 
have taken “war brides” in France 
during the past year. 

B March 15-17: Flush from 
victory in the Great War, dele¬ 
gates from 1,000 units of the mil- 
lion-strong American Expedi¬ 
tionary Force convened in Paris to 
found the American Legion, 
whose purpose is to help rehabili¬ 
tate war veterans, promote na¬ 
tional security and “Americanism.” 

B March 29: Robert Goddard, 
a professor of physics at Clark 
University in Worcester, Mass., 
publishes a monograph called “A 
Method of Reaching Extreme Alti¬ 
tudes,” contending that a trip to 
the moon by rocket may some day 
be possible. Newspapers ridicule 
Goddard s prediction and dub him 
the “moon man.” 

■ June 4: The 19th Amend¬ 
ment, giving women the right to 
vote, is approved by Congress and 
submitted to the states for ratifi¬ 
cation. 

■ June 29: Sir Barton, with 
Johnny Loflus in the saddle, wins 
the 51st annual Belmont Stakes 
with a time of 2:17 : becoming 
the first Triple ; ’rown winner in 
history. The chestnut colt earlier 
w on the Kentucky Derby and the 
Preakness. 

B July 1: The price of a stamp 
for a 1-ounce letter drops from 3 
cents to 2 cents. It is the second 
time in U S. postal history- that 
mailing costs have decreased. 


B July 4: Jack Dempsey, 
called the Manassa Mauler be¬ 
cause he comes from Manassa, 
Colo., wins ihc world heavyweight 
title with a third-round TKO of 

champion Jess Willard in Toledo, 
Ohio. 

B Oct. 1-9: The Chicago White 
Sox of the Nat tonal League are 
heavily favored to take the best- 
of-nine games in the 161 h annua] 
World Series with the Cincinnati 
Reds. Sox pitcher Claude “Lefty” 
Williams, winner of 23 games dur¬ 
ing the regular season, loses alt 
three of his series starts; outfield¬ 
er Shoeless Joe” Jackson, al¬ 
though hitting .375 in the series, 
doesn’t come through in scoring 
situations. The Reds win, five 
games to three. 

Next year, eight White Sox 
players will be indicted, accused 
ofconspiring with gamblers to 
throw the fall classic. 
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BIRTHS 



Bllllft Holiday, Hues -iinflor, 4/7/15 

Orton nctof/dlfoclor, 5 / 6/15 
Arthw Mlllw, playwrlgM. lo/17/ifi , 

4 Frank Sinatra, 

singer, 

12/12/15 

P.W. Botha. 

South African 
■ewtef, 1/12/10 

Irving Wanaco, 

author, 3/lfl/l $ 

Yehudi Menuhin, 

violinist, 

c . 4/22/16 

ran cols Mitterrand. French Socialist 
■eader, 10/26/10 

I. M. Pei, architect, 4/26/17 

John F. Kennedy, president. 5/29/17 

Un * Mom ®- Jazz vocalist. 6/30/17 

Robert MHchtun, actor. 8 / 0/17 

John Blrks -Dtny- Gillespie, Jazz trum¬ 
peter, 10/21/17 

Indira Gandhi, Indian leader, II/ 19/17 
Ola Fitzgerald, jazz singer, 4/25/18 * 
Ingmar Bergman, film director, 7/14/18 

Leona'dBemsteln. composer/conductor. 

0 /Zd/13 

Ted Williams, baseball player, 8/30/18 

J, D. Salinger, author, I/ 1/19 
Jackie Robinson, baseball player 

1/31/18 

George Wallace, politician, 9/25/19 


FILM 


‘Birth’ of an industry 

D.W. Griffith's ‘Birth of a Na¬ 
tion,' a three-hour account of the 

Civil War and 

Reconstruction, 
includes such 
cinematic inno¬ 
vations as the 
closenjp, the 
panoramic shot 
and the flash¬ 
back. But the 
1915 film re- 

PHjjHp fleets the 
racism of the time. Blacks are de¬ 
picted as either foolish or evil. De¬ 
spite its controversial thesis, the 
film is pivotal in the history of silent 
movies, taking the medium out of 
the nickelodeon and Into that new 
phenomenon, the movie palace. 



PASTIMES 



[)ur music has been filling your 
Vacaville homes for decades. 

SK*",' ■!' of our ownm ’ Bi " “ mother ‘ Wole * Ca "°" 

Song* of the 1910 * - Danny Boy, Let Me Call You Sweetheart, For Me & My Gal 

yiea us for all of your musical needs. Our prices are CUE A T. 

Our CD's are the BEST prices around. 

We also rent and sell VIIS, laser, DVD’s and games. 

Vacav i ; 11 lie M eisJc 

359 Merchant St.„ Vacaville 

707-448-365bGhA ,' 
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‘Witch’ board 

The prognosticating Ouija board 
becomes a national craze during 
wartime, when the country needs a 
diversion — or a means to deter¬ 
mine the fates of soldiers, their 
families and the nation. In 1967, at 
the height of the Vietnam War, Oui¬ 
ja board sales will hit an all-time 
high of 2.3 million. 

A philatelist's dream 

On May 13,1918, William T. 
Robey, a stock brokerage clerk and 
ardent stamp collector, Is among 
the first in line at a post office in 
downtown Washington, D.C., to buy 
a lOOstamp sheet of the first U.S. 
airmail stamp. He hands over $24, 

and what he re¬ 
ceives from the 
harried postal 
clerk makes his 
heart stand still. 
The entire sheet 
of two-color 
stamps with an - 
airplane in the 
center has the engraving of the 
plane upside down. 

Robey’s prized sheet of mis¬ 
printed stamps is apparently the 
only one to reach the public. He lat¬ 
er sells it to collector Eugene Klein 
of Philadelphia for $15,000. Over 
the years, collectors will resell the 
stamps in blocks of four or singly. 

The whereabouts of 85 of the up¬ 
side-down stamps are known today. 
The value of a single stamp is esti¬ 
mated at more than $100,000. 


PASSAGES 


Albert Goodwill Spalding, baseball play 
and sporting goods salesman, 9 / 9/15 
Booker T. Washington, former slave wh 
founded Alabama’s Tuskegee Institute 
11/14/15 

Jack London, author oi 'The Call of the 

Wild.' 11/22/16 

William F. "Buffalo Bill" Cody. 1/10/17 
Augusto Rodin, sculptor. 11 / 17/17 

Theodore Room volt , 
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Rawing board, appearing in proto . I 
type form in 1873. 
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100 Nut Tree Parkway, Vacaville, California 95687 • (707)448-8435 



































































